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All Divisions 

of the Sparks-Withingtoii Company cut costs and 
get action . . . J») rt'«4ular use of I.ong Dislance 



TUlu l'LIU:E^TAl;ES hllOW IIUW the DIVll^IUiNS isUAUE LO^U 01^1 AMCE TELEI*lll>NI>G 



Evehy department of the Spark^^-Vt'itlihigton Com- 
patiy, of Jiick(^4jfi« Mirbigatu uses Long Distance reg- 
iiliirlv. ( liifitaiii \\ iniaii] Sparks, Pn'^iil^'iit, says; *^()iir 
iiOii iais are !hnruu|:lily etm viii4 e<l i*f its e^Ti■€tiveIle?^5, 
fiut only in the pri>ni<ktiiin of new liu^ini*t^i^ hut in 
(lie |irii[K'r hainlling i>f jvnHhietinn and di^trihutlun 
jirijhleni?^/' 

Spark^^-M tthin<:tiHi nmniifaetyrei^ ratlins, antomo- 
Iiile aeeessijries anil refrigeralors- One tif its interest- 
ing sale^ efTorts is a "Telephiine Day*' durbig uhieli 
[>rti^pi"< ts are dt'vt*li»|>riL ( loTtipli-te arran ferments are 
made in advance, and Uehl tnen notified. Then* through- 
out the Biun tiled day, factory oflTteiafa tel**ph<irte tih- 
trihutors: distrilmttirs tele|dione dealers: and the hitter 
leleplione a long list of jn^tential hu)ers in their terri- 
tories. On llic la.sl "Ti^IeplKine Day'* the natueis of 
26, 160 prosjw*ets were obtained. 

Anunig many progres*ii\e roneern**, there is groin- 
ing reeuguitiun that the usefuIne?,H of Lt>ng DiMan<e 



JUST TALL YOUR HKLL 



telephone seriiee in not Htnited to one or two ac tivilich, 
hut extends into every pha^^? of a husitie^ft. The ceon- 
omien it makes po>tsibh' — and t!ie fipced with wbieb it 
aeliiev en results — are of particular inijiur I aiiee rigli! now. 

Long Distance may lie able tn Iiclp the varidui^ de- 
partments of your com|>any fum fion more efiieieutly — 
anil save money* Your Iiw al Bell Company will glailly 
lit Ip von devcli»p an ecnuiiniical anil eOieient telephone 
pl^iii especially suited ftir your husiuei?.s. 
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Jn Collier's a new leader has appeared among 
magazines^ a leader, designated as such by a 
modern^minded American public, 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPAPHT 




"You can'i challenge prohibition. People 
will never stand for it. " 

After the avalanche of public opinion that 
carried the repeal resolution through Con- 
gress in February, it is alraost inconceiv- 
able that such a warning could ever have 
been delivered seriously. 

But when Collier's first opened its cam^ 
paign against prohibition in 1924, there 
was no huge majority to applaud its stand. 
Astute politicians knew that people still 
believed prohibition would work- To a 
large magazine with national circulation, 
any open challenge of the 18th Amend* 
ment was "dynamite!" 

But there were the facts. From its careful 
study of conditions in every state in the 
Union, it was obvious to Collier's that pro- 
hibition was not promoting temperance* 



It had brought a wave of increased vice, 
corruption and lawlessness. 

Collier's made its decision. An article, 
"They're Drinking More Than Ever," 
brought a storm of protest. It was followed 
by others on the rise of gangdom, the 
grafting of prohibition officials, the in- 
creased drinking among youngsters. 
Month after month the campaign contin- 
ued without interruption — for nine years. 

Collier's has made enemies. It has been 
threatened — and sued- But it has won the 
respect and confidence of alert, young- 
minded citizens who represent the most 
powerful influence on public thought 
and action. 

To the national advertiser, Collier's offers 
the editorial influence that has always 
been the backbone of advertising success. 
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WHAT SPEED MEANS 
In ancient tlavs Old Mercurv"s stafT 
was a symbol of s|>eed, jusl a^* I he 
Mimeograph is that today. Great speed, 
well-directed speed, speed where speed 
is needed ! And that means the right kind 
of economy, Trolv remarkaldc are 
of the econoniies the Mimeo^ranh 
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working — \n the rapid reproduclion of all 
kinds of Inilletins^ letters, hriefs, graphs, 
etc. For latent information write A* Dick 
Company, Chicago — or see 'phone director)^ 



iniriEOCRArri 
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How a Man of 40 



can Retire i 



Yeai 





IT makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving liave been upset by the depression. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much today as you 
were in 10^9. 

Now, by merely following a simpte, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, yon can arrange to quit wnrk forever fifteen 



years from iodai/ with a monthly income guaranteed to yon 
far life. Not only that, hut if something should happen 
to you before that time* we would pay your wife a 
monthly income for life. Or, if you should be disabledi and 
were unable to continue your payment.^, we would make 
them for yon, and pay you a disability income beside^t! 



250 a Maiitli beginiiing at age 35 



Suppose you decide to ret be on $250 
a month beginning at age 55. Here 
is what you get: 

1 • A check for $^250 when you reacli 
55 and a check for $£50 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before age 55. 

3. A monthly disabiUty income for 
yourself if before retirement age 
serious illness or accident stops 
your earning po%ver for good. 

It sounds too good to be true. But 
it isn't. There are no "catches" in 
it, for the plan is guaranteed by an 
80-year^old compaiiy witJi $600,000,- 
000 insurance in force. If you are 
in good physical trim, and are will- 
ing to lay aside a modest portion of 



your income every month, you can 
have freedom from money worries 
and you can have all the joys of rec- 
reation or travel when the time comes 
at which every man wants them 
most. 

The Flan is not limited to men of 
4(L You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $^50 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages you wish: 55^ 60, 
or 70. 

How much does it cost? When 
we know your exact age, wc shall 
be glad to tell you. In the long run, 
the Plan will probably cost nothing, 
because, in most cases^ every cent 
and more comes back to you at re- 
tirement age* 



Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and nuiil it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obU- 
gation, a copy of the interesting 
illustrated booklet shown above. 
It tells all about the 
new Phoenix Mutual 
ttetiremeut Incorae 
Plan. Send for your 
copy of the booklet 
now. The coupon is 
for vour convenience. 




Phoenix Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Home Office: Hartford, Cqdq, Escabti^hed in 1S51 




PilOENtx Ml^tual Life iNAUitANt's Cii. 
793 Elm SsU, HarVtoTd, Conn, 



lhae at BirlLi- 
Aci(|r«« — 



Home 



Hfhft^ tvrifiiist to Phoknix Mutual Lifr In«i;«anck CoMnA.vv f'Laje mctitwa Katwu*s Bu^sjiuss 




A COPPEH MINE 

frt Brlf*ian Congo — Sanoiindcd hy 
the Afritau Jungle — cxpoic^l to ihc 
rnirrcilewi ray* of ihc in>[iic*il ?iun — 
lliift mine is 5»/C days from dvili/a- 
tioTi iiiid ?iparc pari.v LuliricaUon 
must Ik- corrctt. Fk*re. too, Gargoyle 
rubrioini^ injure steady produaion 
and low cmts< 



A POWER PLANT 

In Alaska — VViiiitr tili/i;irdj» howl in 
from the Aitiu: vvasies. Tcrapciii- 
lures frci|iJciitly fall 50 degrees bclo^v 
/i'H>. Uv\c. whcxv |x>vver failure may 
l^iecomr a mailer of life and death, 
C*argoUe D 1 ,E.Oil?i ktc[* the imjuiji- 
mcm runJiing j^tnoothly — al a mini- 
mum operanng cost. 



Costs with -I 
Socony -Vacuum 
LiibricaiiLs 



Under iNortlicrn Lights or Southern Cross, on six con- 
tinents and *icven st^a^i, St k:o 11 y- Vacuum lubricants 
infiure cconotnital ojicT^iriiJii for aiuomfibilcs, rail- 
roads, fiteainsliips and industrial planis of every type. 

If you» as a niauufat later, were to establish a plant in 
evciy ci%ili/ed criuntry in ihe world, each plant would 
have quick access 10 die precise grades of Gargoyle 
Lubricants your ecjtiipment required. 

Any ocean liner tould tuucli at oi/rr joo funts on 
a woiltl-%vide trutse antl find at each tlie correct 
grade?* of Gargoyle Lubricants for her equip- 
ment. 

In tlie markei*! of die worhl. Socony* Vacurnu 
Oirptiration has liecome an invaluable ally of 
industt). Plant engineers of every race, toloi ami 




creed demand Gargoyle Lubricants because operating 
records slinw that cfirreci lubrication: (1) lediiccs power 
consumption (2) lowers maintenance and repair ex- 
IRMise saves on oil and (4) improves production. 
Savings amounting to srvrutl times the total annuui 
cost of Oil are frequentty metaled. 

It may well be worth your while to arrange a 
meeting between your plant executives and a Socony 
Vacuum engineer. He will be glad to show you lowei 
tmt lecortls made with Gargoyle Lubiicants ancf* 
SfKonyA'acuum engineering service in leachng 
plants in your own industry. 

SoconyA^acuum Corporation, asG Broadway, 
New York City, Branches and ilistributtrrs in 
ptiucipal cities ihioyghoui ilie world. 



SOCONY-VACUUM 

CORPORATION 
MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORR AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 



*^ — and it was mef 

NOW is the winter of our discontent the 
chilliest. At least it seems so at this writing, 
March the first. 

Fear, bordering on panic, loss of faith in 
everything, our fellow-man* our mstitytions, 
private and government. 

Worst of all, no faith in ourselves, or the 
future. Almost everyone ready to scuttle 
the ship, and not even '"women and children 
first." 

The fear is born of hesitation. Men have 
hesitated because of hope of new palliatives, 
and, at the same time, others have hesitated 
because of fear of those same remedies. The 
proposed medicine runs the gamut from 
inflation to national holidays. 

As a result, men wait, and waitinj^. with 
nothing to do, they soon conjure up dread- 
ful hippogrjfFs. Kiplinj?. describing a regi- 
ment that became obsessed by fear and nit 
and ran, tdls of one soldier w^ho "heard a 
beggar squealing for mercy as he ran, and 
I thought I knew the voice — and it was 
me!" 

Through the centuries we have built a 
great cooperative society. A panic— in a 
theater, on the stock market or among bank 
depositors — is a reversion to primitive 
times, when every man's hand was out 
against his brother. 

All our enterprises, without exception, are 
cooperative. Each one depends upon most 
of the others. Desertions and treason in the 
ranks of any one of us quickly affect all. 

Wliat the country needs today is not 
another "plan'' so much as it needs a spirit- 
ual rebirth. We should lift our eyes from 
these three years of depression and fix them 
upon the 150 years of America's remarkable 
progress, a progress that has been inter- 
rupted by periods as gloomy as the present 
one. 

We 'ihould realize that after each set- 
back we resumed the onward march be- 
cause of one thinE, namely, the retention 
of a faith, truly American, that has amazed 
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RUSH SHIPMENT! 



THE 



itMI-tiWTcL OF 1933 ^ 



• Marluriery ami iiit*rrhait€li8t% food and fuel, raw niaterlal and firiii^ilied 
product. < .all are luovttig from producer tacou^iuiier at a fa^iter pace than 
ever before, iktndltionii compel it, buyers demand it. liu^h Hhipmetit 
,,.the!!^ ha%e l>erom4' the ^'btiy*wor«l^^' of • And Erie trati?4latesi 

thes^e words into action. Erie ec|uipment and ^heclules are maintained 
today to i^erve the ^hipiMT better than ever before* Believing that fn*it^hl 
hiuiiiUn^ m a§ important ai^ freight banliiig, Erie offers a roordtnated 
ghipping %9er%ire barkeil liy the most eomplele faeilitie-i. To both buyer 
and shipper, ''Via Erie^^ is a sound guaratitee of ««hipping satisfaetlon. 




the elder nations. Thai failh ih cnnfy^cf 
and bewildered today because of our rager- 
ness lo hum for ^ ^ 

^\"e need, lor • not much an 

inflation of the tiKiLs ut commerce an a re- 
flation of faith in oyr fuiure. and a confi- 
dence in our time- honored insiituiions, the 
lark .^f V li \wr^ the tools of commerce 
idl. 



Good daVp sir! 



Punctuol and Dependable Frei. 



lo fi ti si t I 4' \ 



AT THE heiKhi of the bank jitters in 
W'a-^ini^'ton, a man wanted to open a new 
account, with an initial deposit of several 
thousand dollarn. in one ol the stronger 

banks. 

While the cashier wm interviewing him, 
the president walked up and was intro- 
duced to him. 

"How do you happ*m to be opening an 
accoimt lM*re now^*' he asked smilingly. 

have an account in the Blank Bank/' 
the customer said with a jerky laugh, '*and 
I figure It's just weak enough that I'd better 
get out while the getting's good." 

"I see," the president continued, still 
smiling. "You*ve probably been there some 
years. Now. at the first sign of trouble, 
you re rtinning out. Fair*vvealher customer, 
eh? Well, it s nice to have met you. but Vm 
afraid we can't use your deposit here. Vou 
see, we pride ourselves on having customers 
who understand the cooperative basis of 
bankioR, and will be loyal to their col- 
leagues. Good day, sir,*' 

Rumors and — 

THERE is too much of irresponsible talk. 
\Vhen Profe?tsor John Dewey, exfxjncnt of 
an "industrml democracy," which has for 
its platform. "Production for Use Only and 
Not For Profit," declares before a great 
body of school teachers that the United 
Slates Chamber of Commerce is plotting 
the destruction of our school system, that 
is irresponsible talk. 

In this connection comes a let'^er from 
a minij^ter in the Methodist Epi&copal 
Church in Colorado. 

He tells us that our exhortation to hold 
fast is "the fading bleat of a dying social 
order/' and further, that the younger men 
of the nation "are accepting the teaching 
of Wood row ^Vilson that 'the government of 
the United States is the United Slateu 
Chamber of Commerce**" 

"Dying" is too strong an adjective in our 
opinion; "a social order committing suicide*' 
would be more nearly descriptive, since our 
thesis has been that death will come only 
by our own pa^tive act of attempting to 
substitute unnaturaJ expedients for the 
natural laws which serv^ed so well as bng 
as we obeyed them. 

As to the quotation from Woodrow 
Wilson, we are afraid the Rood pastor does 
not know his Wilstin, 

Woodrow Wilson, speaking of the Cham- 
ber, once iiaid that 

... it is very instructive and u>iefijl 
for the Government of the United Stales 
to have an organization such as you are, 
ready to supply a sort of consensus of 
opinion which proceeds from no particu- 
lar quarter and rjiicinates with no par- 
ticular interest 

If Mini*=ter Tuck will supply us with the 
pafje and chapter of the statement he attrib- 



Goodrich announces 



THE SILVERTOWN 
SAFETY AWARDS 





For No-Accident Truck 
and Bus Drivers 



.V 



JOIN NOW-LET YOUR MEN 

WIN THESE SAFETY AWARDS 




Be a Leader in this Fight 
to Reduce Accidents- 
Build Good Will 

OUT of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company's experience in develop- 
ing the Silvertown Safety League which 
helped nearly a million motorists avoid 
accidents last year, Goodrich has estab- 
lished the Silvertown Safety Avt^ards for 
the prevention of accidents among truck 
and bus drivers. 

Here at last is a practical safety plan 



to fit your specific requirements. Now 
you can do somcthin^^ to cut down traf- 
fic accidents and build good will for 
your firm. 

Act Now— Enroll Today 

Your nearest Goodrich Distributor is 
safety headquarters for this drive* Get 
in touch with him today. Do it for the 
sake of humanity . . . Do it for the wel- 
fare of the motor transport industry - _ , 
Do it in the interest of your pocket 
book. But da it now! 

Your nearest Goodrich Distributor 



Good 



ric 




AXi} OS THE ROAlj . A large replha of the 
afward on his truck ielii the fwortd he is a 
safe driver * i/fiilJs coud will for you. 

is listed under "Tires" in the classified 
directory. Phone liim now. 

FREEr 

This especially luc^iiirrd Silvertown Safety 
Manual for 7>iiek and Bus Oprratorst. 48 
pages, g;riiphifEi]ly it- 
lii;.tr^lrd — Full of the 
latest infonnaiion on 
sufery pracuccs that 
you can pttt to ijn- 
mediitte u^e. Write 
today for your copy 
of ihh invaluable 
han dboD k . Add re $S 
Dept. 111. The 
B.F,GoodrichRub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 

Silverlowns 




for Trucks and Buses 



When buyiuff liooDBicg TrREs f'iiti.ti' wt ntunt datum's ^^rrmirtj fo thr d^ali'r 
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TJfi: WORIjrS FINKST 

AI U-CO N I) ITI O \ K I) 1 K A I N 
Til !•: 

GeorqeWashlnqton 

If you have never traveh'il on The Getirge Wat^hiaigtcin^ 
you do nul knotv how coinfortalih' a railroad ridi* vim \h\ 
YeU jusi one trip on ihit^ famous train will defiriileiy reveal 
why The George Wa^hingloIl is making railroad hi^-tory. 

(remiiiie air-eonditioniiig i.^ the jirinctjial fartor. 

Many a traveler lia*^ enjoyed this revolutionary improvr* 
ment in railroad eonifort and h etiming hack for more. 
And ?*maM wonder! Who wouldn't a|i[ireeiale nmifortahh 
tempera I ore , , , refreshing atmosphere • . . freedom from 
du^t* dirt, cinders? 

There is ^onNihing new in railroadinfi;. Tt% The George 
Washington, And it*s the Bne^^^t air-conditioned train in 
the wfirld. 



l^ FSTW \RD EASTWARD 

PM Lv. Wishmgtftn fEST> kr, 8:30 AM 

8:45 KM Ar, Clmintiflti l.v. 6:01 PM 

10:.^ AM Ar. loiiisviH*" Lv. 1:30 PM 
10:4,^1 AM Ar. IndianttHi^ < Bijj F.mr RyJ Lv, 2:10 PM 

3:00 PM Ar. Chirap. I.v. 10:^ AM 

4:45 PM Ar. Sl toub Lv. AM 



Chesapeake and Ohio 

H'hffi mfikitta ri:imatten4 pn TBi Gmna Wj^aiuotOM firasr mrntiam NiUtm's Btmnrij 



utcs to I*rt^idfnt U -i . -i u ^ ill runr. 

out of an editor*s r 

a new carpel for \\u . : ^ 

Men wanted! 

AX ADVERTISEMENT in our local daily 
runs a«i follo^*^: 

' V For 

tMMj ftL>vt»ninu!rit positions in all states 
and territories, availabit* by appotnt- 
mt-nt under the new Administration af* 
trr ^T v h 4ih. No Civil Ser\ice Ex- 
a* neceivsary' 76 pages ifivin(r 

!«H.t ■ ii jobi*, salarien paid, and di- 
recijrm> for makinR applicauon 

The lines form on the right f 

Enter, Mr. Stalin 

AN INTHRESTINC; sifrn of the limca is 
found in the (allow in^t item: 

I agree to use such H-ed, fertili^rr and 
methods of farming as are a; hy 
I he < a cavern men I burtnu > '. ^ h 

approved a^jents. I further a^ree to 
plant a garden for home use and a sufi't- 
cieni acreage of feed to supply my live- 
stock. 

That is not. as one would think, the latest 
pledge forced from reluctant Russian kulah 
by a Stalin, but the text of the aKreemenl 
which American farmers must -^iifn before 
ihey can obtain a crop loan from the Dr- 
part ment of Agriculture. 

The public servant 

THE next time you play that aXtcr-dinner 
l^ame in which the hmtesa sets forth a 
hypothetical set of facts and makes her 
IfuestH write down their opinions on whether 
"Luty did right in j^^king a divorce/' you 
might put forward this question, asked by 
a correspondent living in the rupilal city 
of an eastern state 

The Chamber oi Lurnmtrte here was 
asked by the Governor to make recom- 
mendations for reducing 'itate conts It 
appointed a committee. Sty dies were 
made, reports submitied* resolutions 
passed. 

One resolution urged a cut in sulaiics 
of state employ^ees receiving more than 
$L5<MJ, 

The employees are organized in a Stale 
Employees Protective AsscKiation. They 
retaliated on the members of Lhe Cham- 
ber by ih r eaten in g to boycott all local 
merchants, banks, dealers in provisions, 
and public utility companies. The Ctiam- 
ber yielded to the pres^rc and rescinded 
its action, thereby forfeiting any prestige 
and influence it may have had. 

What 1 want to know is whether a 
Chamber of C<immerce is helpless in 
such a situation as this? 

Well, is it? Readers of this column reoll 
the reference a few months ago to the mid- 
western merchant who, under ?iimilar cir- 
t*um^ nd. "All right, go ahead with 

your but that is what I believe. 

Just try to prevent me from expressmg it/* 



Holy 



murder 



PRnBABLY no part of my mail voicet as 
tning a sense of outrage as the lettem 
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about k'deral paynumt at bt-ncfits to mn- 
di?^bled ex soJdiers, Uvrv is an cxct'rpl: 

I can sec where iht* new President tun 
nmke nearly his whole 25 per cent cut. I f 
ihe working man outside the Veteran^*' 
Hospital could look in and !;ee the big, 
lazy loafers lying around smoking, sleep* 
mg, eating, there would be holy murder. 
What a long way we have come from the 
days when a soldier, in order to get a 
pension had to have been under fire and 
30 days in the zone of hostilities ^ 

And so on. We wtthliold the writer's 
name in order to protect him, although not 
at his request. Me is not a business man 
protesting against the waste of $400,000,000 
a year in disability payments to non-ser^ 
vice- connected cases» nor just a patriotic 
citizen rebuking Treasury raiders. Nothing 
rx parte about him: he li%'es in one of the 
Hospitals about which he writes. Being 
there as a result of a war wound he resents 
the shame surely to come upon the fine 
name of veteran/' 

Run their own 

EVEN yet, weeks after its publication, 
readers still feel compelled to unburden 
themselves about William Green s program 
of labor legislation discussed in February 
Nation^s Business. A Missouri reader 
says: 

Against whom is labor going to battle? 
Is it the industrialists? 

1 wfonder if it has ever occurred to the 
labor union leaders that the unions 
could set up their own industries and 
give employment to their members, pay- 
ing the wages they are now demanding, 
giving the members a voice in the man- 
agement* and running the enterprises 
on a union basis. 

In this way they could gain tJie end 
they seek, if they have the ability to run 
a business successfully. 

It may be urged that labor unions 
have not sufficient capital with which to 
start enterprises. 

There are, however^ many instances 
of industries having been started on a 
small investment and, owing to the high 
quality of their management, having 
grown to be leaders of national impor- 
tance. Labor unions have the same op- 
portunity as had Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Schwab or Ford. , . , 



Pensions for 
Employees 

Age is inevitable— always advanc- 
ing and never one second behind 
schedule. 

Lucky the employee who can count 
on a sure pension somewhere in the 
sixties. 

Fortunate the employer whose fore- 
thought made this possible; especial- 
ly if he can deliver a Prudential con- 
tract guaranteeing the life income. 

Our latest ideas make the way simple. 
Employers are Invited to ask for our 
Croup Artnuity booklet 



Fl 



eas vs. 



frogs 



BUREAUCRATIC contribution of the 
month: A gnawing ciariosily has been sat- 
isfied by the joint findings of the Bureau 
oi Entomology of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Fisheries of the 
EJepartmenl of Commerce concerning tfie 
relative leaping abilities of fleams and frogs. 
Just as we suspected, it was not even a 
close race. 

The entomologists vouch for the fact that 
a flea can hop 13 inches horizontally and 
seven and three-quarters inches vertically, 
1'he frog findings are somewhat more pre- 
cise, the Fisheries* people having deter* 
mined that under normal conditions a frog 
can jump three feet; un- 
der deep emotion, five 
feet, and under the deep- 
est of emotions, six feet. 
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NT I^ARTNER 
makes UNUSUAL OFFER 




Agrees to stand losses without sharhig /// profits! 



He "sits in'* an your biisjut^s conferences — but b fiever 
s^«cn. He hm a ^*vqk'e" in your pi am — but is nevtx 
iH'^ttrd. l\v tuki'H no i»rofit whi-^n you profit, hni }iu simros 
your lo-m\*% wlu^n you lo.^e. He*s ytiur .silent [isirtner. He 
vamm with every poliey of Sto<.k Company Fire lu- 
.mininee L'kSue<j to industry, to building owners, to 
home owner,s and to the fiu-thest farm. 

Suppose }'our honie or bull dm g burns * ♦ , suppoj»e every 
home and every building in ytjur town or city burn.s. 
A siovk company i>olicy prott*<-ts you fully. For it Ls 
insured insurance ... a dependable. txKJperative, helpful 
partner. You may be sure ytju have the ser\'iee3 of this 
nnusual partner if your fire insurance jKjIides carry an 
imprint to show I hey are issued by a **Stock Company/* 

Tlie ^lii sto<.*k fire itlsu ranee companies wliieh moke up 
The National Bcmr*l of Fire Undemriters believe tbat 
llieir service to you txfrnds hci/trnd irisnranee against 
loss by fire, Tliey Inrlieve it their duly to prrrent fire 



and to snggeiit niaterialii and tk^'icej* f<jr efTt^iiv(4y 
controlling fire in every posi^ihle way. 

The National Ihiard Buibliug Crule, which prominent 
pulilic oflielals say tk>es much to rciluct* fire hajsartls— 
the CnderviriterH Ijiboratories, with their testing and 
iui^^HH'ting .service . . , these are just two of the many 
public-spiriltHl activities i>y which The National Boanl 
of Fire Underwriters helps to k'ssen the lo!is of life and 
jtro[»erty by fij-e. 

Adflitional interesting information u given in the 
Inxiklet "The SikHit Partner of Every Busiuesis Man/' 
A copy will Ih2 mailed on request. 
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A MAQAZINB FOR BUSINESS MEN 



The Mark -down of Morality 



OF ATjL our f^rave is.siies, oiu\ which is 
i'^k / fundaiiK'ritaL has hvvn olj^scuml, even 

^ thougfh it cuts stjuarely acrosii every other 
and must be settled first. It is less a matter of 
economics and politics than of plain, old- 
fashioned morality. It is thi.s: Are we to etm- 
done, and even officially encourage, the break- 
ing of promises? That issue is involved in such 
practices and proposals as federal sanction of 
default on nmnieipal bonds, farm mortgages, 
home mortgages, and even the Government's 
own seed, crop and reclamatifni loans. 

The essence of each of these is a broken promise. 
The essence of ljusiness and political and profes- 
sional morality is the kept w<»rd. uu can count 
on what he says," ''he's dependable/' have been 
tests of character since the beginning. I'he young 
of every generation have been counselled, ad- 
monished, exhorted l>y copy book, parent, teach- 
er, preacher, to this faith. The elder Morgan » 
when asked by a Senate committee, upon what 
security*hc lent money, replied/'character." Not 
a reader of this page but who can discover in- 
stances of men — and women — who sacrificed 
greatly thniugh the years to pay up debts of '07 
and '93 rather than break their word. 

When a nation blandly declines to pay its 
obHgations to another nation; when a (Govern- 
ment suggests to the citizen that he can repudi- 
ate without losing his gmjtl name, at that mo- 
ment moral fibers become flabby, guide-posts 
vanish, and national disintegration sets in. 

The time has come for men and institutions 
to stand up and be counted. Is it to be the easy 
way? Then make the long slide easier by re- 
moving constitutional obstacles to the impair- 
ment of private contracts, and by changing our 
time-honored copy-book maxims. Full all the 



stops! Discourage thrift by penalizing it; en* 
(*ourage foll.v by rewarding it; carry on to the 
l>itter end the delusion of a bottomless public 
treasury. 

This would give us the frosted cake today, 
luit would leave no bread for tomorrow. 

Or is it to be the hard way? 

Call a halt on the devising of fresh palliatives, 
and contract rather than expand the scope of 
tho,se upon wiiich we now lean. They only de- 
UiV the inevitai)le accounting; their promise 
brings fear to some, false hope to others, hesita- 
tion to alb 

The battle must be fought somewhere, some 
time. It might as well be here, now. Let the 
defaulter — nation or institution — rlefault and 
Mear the labeb Let the individual with obliga- 
tions, who is willing and eager to hide behind 
new and strange defenses, stand up to pul)lic 
opinion. Ami, let us see to it tliat tin* individual 
who regards his oliligationsasasacred duty, and 
fights to perform them, receives proper credit 
and acclaim, lest he be the real forgotten man. 

Such a course means ,stern readjustments, 
distressing enough, but not so painful in the 
give and take of the market- jjlaee as amid the 
inequalities and injustices worked by arbitrary 
fiat. Such a course, for one thing, would return 
an enduring compensation of self-respect. The 
pure gold would be found in the crucible after the 
hot fire has cooled. No course could be too 
drastic which would preserve for this nation 
its time*honored conception of reliability and 
dependability, of the sacredness of the promised 
word. 
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I Found No Revolution in Iowa 



By PAUL McCREA 




-s-^^l HAVE been in Iowa 
looking for the farm re 
volt. I didn't find it. But I did find 
the depression, I could see it in 
the deserted streets of towns that 
were once busy; in the depleted 
stocks of idle stores: in farm yards 

where grain was stacked like hay because the market price 
did not justify the two cents a bushel threshing charge, 

I could feel it in the air like an actual presence weighing on 
the spirit of the people. 1 could see it in their faces and hear 
it in their voices. This impression is not the result of words 
or actions. Life goes on. People are doing normal things in 
normal ways. They go to parties and basketball games. 
Farmers drive to town on Saturday nights. Stores are open 
and make a gesture of doing business. There is little hopeless- 
ness or despair. 

"We can hoe our own row in Iowa/* they told me, I think 
they meant it. They are long past making optimistic state- 
ments merely because they look welJ in print, 

I was sent to Iowa to find out as well as might be in a 
short time what the people were thinking. Letters from 
worried observers declared that the Iowa farmer was edging 



town to talk to tke people he knew 
and to find out wliat they were 
thi nking. This is his report on 
Iowa's state of mind as he saw it 



Iowa farmers gathered to form 
plam for arbitrating problems 
growing out of farm mortgages 



dangerously toward revolution. 
Press reports told of mortgage 
foreciosures hastily called off be- 
cause a mortgagee's agent found a 
noose dangling from a convenient tree. Tales came in of chat- 
tel mortgage sales where valuable property was knocked 
down for a few cents and those who would have bid more 
were escorted from the crowd and advised not to return. 

I was sent to find out what these things implied. I had 
some qualifications (or the task. Ten years ago I was work- 
ing on an Iowa newspaper. I had lived in the state 25 years. 
I know many Iowa people and 1 know the state, at least 
geographically, 

I did not go from place to place sampling opinion. Instead 
1 returned to Boone* my home town. The place seemed un- 
real I stood on a main downtown comer at nine o'clock m 
the morning of a business day, once a busy time. I could see 
one parked automobile. A pedestrian or two moved along the 
sidewalk. I walked toward the center of town kx^king in the 
stores. There were no customers. I passed an empty room 
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which, as long as I could remember, had been occupied by 
the same firm. The busint^ had mov^d to a side street, I 
learned later, because rents have not come down in Hne with 
cither things. But no one blames the landlords, Taxes are not 

I yet in line, either. 
I chose BcK)ne because I believed it to be representative. 
Forty miles north of Des Moines, it sits in the heart of a 
rich farming area. The county seat, it has. by the 1930 
^nsus, something more than 11,000 people, Jo the east of 
town are the division shops of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad which once put a S200.000 pay roll in circulation 
in Boone every month. Nearer the center nf town are the 
shops of the Fort Dodge. Des Moines & Southern, smaller 
but imjxjrtant. To the west are coal mines which once em- 

P ployed some 600 men. 
So the opinions of the Iowa 
farmer and Iowa labor come 
to a focus in BcKine County. 
In reporting the temper of the 
people there, I believe I am 
reporting the temper of the 
state. I may err in this. 
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Those who picketed th^ ro 
movement wcren^t radicals. 



Radicals are few 

IF you are looking for radi 
cals/' they told me, "Go to 
Hamilton County. They're 
wild -eyed up there/* 

Or they told me ot a tenant 
farmer, unable to pay his 
rent, who had declared, 'If 
Roosevelt doesn't do some- 
thing to help the farmer it 

will be juist too bad/* No one explained what was meant by 
this promise although I was told that similar utterances were 
common. Since nobody made them to me, however, I am 
forced to believe that the Iowa revolutionary exists always 
just across the county line. 

I could not find him and selfish motives urged me to seek 
him diligently. This would be a more exciting story could I 
have found him. 

Instead I found a willingness to cooperate and a genuine 
sympathy for the other fellow. 

It was a professional man who told me, "No class of 
people ever worked harder for less than the farmers." 

It was a railroad shopman, out of work for 18 months, 
who said, "The merchants have been too good to us. They 
gave everybody credit, now their money is tied up in debts 
they can*l collect.*' 

I heard from several sources the suggestion that the way 
out of the depression is to fix farm prices but the first man 
to make it was a coal mintT. 

Every^^'here I heard stories that showed a willingness to 
play fair and do what was right. A man who manages farm 
properties totalling some 6,000 acres told me many of them. 
He told of a tenant farmer who for years paid SI 2 an acre 
Tent on his farm. Usually he brought the money in before it 
was due. This year he didn't bring it. The manager went to 
see him. 

"I can*t pay it/* the farmer said, "I haven't got it and I 
can't sell anything to get it. There's my crop. Here's my ma- 
chinery. There's my stock. It's all yours. You can sell me out 
if you w^ant to and I won t make any trouble." 

»"I didn*t sell him out/' the manager said. "I know, if he 
ever gets the money, he'll pay. He's honest. In the meantime, 
he'll keep the place up." 

Such incidents get little publicity. Instead we read of fore- 

» closure sak^ which have been stopfwd by embattled farmers 
marching on the court house. There have been no such inci- 
dents in Boone County. There have been, I judge, compara- 
^^tively few of them an>'w^here because I was told of case after 
^■case where mortgages were foreclosed without trouble. The 




iti>iiht^ ilL^.t!lircll tiimh tmtAit 

ads tn the Farm Holiday 
"Just ordinary fellows'* 
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farmer, if I read him right, has no disposition to beat any- 
body out of anything he is entitled to. He dot-s object to the 
workings of a stale law which permits the mortgage holder to 
take a deficiency judgment against property not covered by 
the mortgage. 

If you hold a $30,000 mortgage on a farmer's land and he 
has S3,fXK) worth of other pro^-jerty, the law permits you to 
foreclose the mortgage for 527,000 and take a judgment 
against his other prof>erty. Where mortgage demonstrations 
have occurred they have been, for the most part, protests 
against this deficiency judgment. While I was in Boone, 
Story County, to the east, had such a demonstration. Several 
Boone Cfjunty farmers look part. Afterwards I attended a 
meeting of the United Farmers of Boone 0>umy 12 miles 

northeast of town. 

The Ignited Farmers is one 
of several organtzatbns which 
have sprung up in Iowa re- 
cently. Although its program 
now covers many urgent farm 
problems, it was formud orig- 
inally to stop foreclosurtts. 

Tlie meeting was held in a 
one*room country school 
house. Some hundred and fif- 
ty men and a woman or two 
crowded their knees under the 
inadequate school desks, sat 
on window sills, on the fioor 
beneath the blackboard and 
squeezed into available stand- 
ing room. Kerosene lamjis on 
the walls and on the teacher's 
table shone down on faded 
overalls, shapeless sweaters and work-soiled overcoats, Meavy 
overshoes scuffed on the rough board floor. 

It was a grim and sober meeting. These folks were neigh- 
bors and yet, as the dot>r opened to admit each newcomer, 
there were no cheery hails of greeting, no back-^^bpping 
recognition. It was a silence of apathy rather than unfriendli- 
ness. They gave the impression of men tired from the long 
carrying of heavy burdens— and they have carried their 
burdens a long time. Iowa's depression did not begin in 1929, 
It started with the collapse of farm land values in 1920, 

Against the big bankers 

THE speaker was Lars Skromme. former state senator and, 
in 1928, a candidate for nomination for governor. He owned 
the farm on which, that afternoon, foreclosure had been "in- 
definitely fjostponed." He began his talk with an assault on 
the international bankers. I heard many attacks on those 
bankers and on *'Wall Street" before I left the state. The 
farmers feel that manipulation of the currency and specula- 
tion have been a chief cause of unnaturally low food prices. 
Mr. Skromme blamed the manipulation of money on the 
Federal Reserve Board and spoke at length of the effect ufx)n 
the farmer. 

"When mortgage ctmtracts were made in 1919 and 20," 
he said, "corn sold for a dollar a bushel. Both parties to the 
contract had this price in mind. The farmer who borrowed 
S5,00^) could pay it back with 5,000 bushels of com. Now. 
when money is dear, he has to pay back 40»000 or 50,000 
bushels.'* 

He s[X)ke for inflation as a means of raising prices. 
Although whispers around me indicated agreement with 
these views, there was no applause. Only when he began to 
discuss what had hapr>ened that day in Story County did he 
arouse enthusiasm. His apr)eal for united action to save farm 
homes brought a ready response. 

It is difficult to understand what hapixined in Story County 
because actually nothing hapiiened. The Federal Land Bank 
held a mortgage on the Skromme farm. Tlie mortgage wasn't 
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paid and the district court granted an execution for the sale 
of the farm. The logical continuation was for the sale to be 
heidj an agent for the bank to bid in the property and the 
bank take over the farm. 

A date for the sale was set but, when the hour arrived, the 
court house was thronged with farmers. The sale was post- 
poned three days to the afternoon before the meeting which 
I attended. 

A newspaper account from Story County tells what hap- 
pened then: 

A crowd of more than a thousand people — larger even than the 
one gathered here Tuesday for the foreclosure sale halting demon- 
stration— many of them members of the United Farmers of Story 
County, wail on hand at the court house this afternoon when the 
hour arrived for the postponed sale of the Skromme lands under 
execution from the district court. 

The corridor of the court house was packed and the front steps 
and all approaches to that part of the building were overflowing 
with a surging mass of people as Mr. Skromme, o^^^er of the land 
under execution as well as county head of the organization, exerted 
the people to action in enforcing their rights and attempting to 
save their own homes as well as those of the neighbor. 

As Mr. Skromme explained at the meeting: 

''There was no disorder, there was no hard feeling, there 
wasn't a harsh word spoken." 

Nobody intimated what might have happened had the 
sale gone on. Perhaps no one icnew. Certainly men in that 
stuffy school room lacked neither courage nor strength to 
carry out their purpose. But their purpose was not to smash 
anything. Their purpose was to defend their homes. They 
made no threats. They threw down no challenges. They had 
met the immediate need and stood ready to meet it again. 

It is unlikely they will have to because a new state law 
provides that no mortgages shall be foreclosed for two years. 
The execution for the Skromme sale was signed before this 
law went into effect. 

The foreclosure moratorium was one of tlie first acts of the 
new Iowa legislature. Preceding it, Clyde Herring, new Dem* 
ocratic Governor, had issued an emergency proclamation 
urging people holding mortgages not to foreclose. This procla- 
mation had only a moral force, of course, but it did exert 
that. An attorney told me that he had one foreclosure decree 
prepared and signed. When the Governor's proclamation was 
made public the insurance company which held the mortgage 
notified him to drop the action. 

Then the legislature acted and the law was put in effect 



immediately. It wift stop foreclosures, even by out of state 
corporations or individuals because foreclosure executions 
must be signed by Iowa courts. 

It provides, however, that tlie mortgagor must pay a rea- 
sonable rent for the property. 

Many people question whether the law would stand if 
attacked in court, but, I gathered, the temper of attorneys 
and others is such that the two year period will t>e well over 
before a judicial decision is reached. 

Farm credit may be ruined 

ATTORNEYS and bankers see a danger in th-s law. They 
point out that this moratorium and the chattel mortgage sales 
where friends bid in a debtor*s property for a few cents are 
going to make insurance companies and others, once a market 
for Iowa mortgages, wary in the future. They believe these 
things will ruin Iowa farm credit. 

I mentioned this danger to a wise old farmer. He spread 
a pair of big, work-worn hands. 

"You can't ruin what you haven't got," he said, 

I talked to this farmer a long time. Once he was regarded 
as wealthy. He owns 400 acres of land, 200 of it unmort- 
gaged. Not long ago that land would have brought $300 an 
acre. A nearby farm sold recently for $50 an acre. 

He wore overalls, faded but clean, and, in the business 
place where I met him, he paid a dollar on account and hoped 
he could pay the rest sometime. 

In his pocket was the morning newspaper and he had read 
it thoroughly. Every lowan reads his newspaper thoroughly, 
especially the politics. Most of those I talked to were better 
informed on current events than I was. They know the war 
debt situation and they w^ant those debts paid. The fact that 
Hoover did not insist on payment cost him much popularity 
and lack of popularity rather than democratic strength lost 
him the state last November. 

Their view of the debts is this: 

"We have to pay our bills, why shouldn't they?** 

Or the inverse: | 

"They don't pay their bills, so why should we?" 

They are bitter at France for refusing to pay when she had 
money to lend to Austria. 

They know the Allotment Plan and Equalization, but pre- 
fer the former, mostly, as far as I could gather, because it is 
a change and anything should be better than what they have. 
Among those I talked to, the Farm Board had no friends and 
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If is suggested that chattel mortgage sales» such as this, where friends bid in property for 
a few cents may ruin Iowa*s credit. **You can't ruin what you haven't got," a farmer said 
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only one a|)ologist. "Wlitn the Federal 
Re*itTve Board or the Rt^onst ruction 
Financt^ Qirixiratton or the InitTstate 
Commerce Commission or anything that 
is formed to help business makt*s mis- 
takes we don't hear much about it»" he 
said, "but when the Farm Board made 
mistakes, we heard a terrible howl." 

They watil Ltiflation 

THEY know about inflation and they 
want it. 

"Give Roosevelt a htt!e machine and 
let him make more money," was the way 
this farmer put it. 

He knew nothing about the technicali- 
ties, he said, but he did know he couldn't 
st*ll anything and hecouldn't get any mon- 



ey from the b:mks. Fie thought the banks 
had money but wouldn't lend it. A bank- 
er intimated that he was partly right. 

"If you brought in a t*overnmenl 
btiod as security," he told me, "I could 
lend you money." 

He said it with a gesture which seem- 
ed to ask, "What else is there?** 

Boone banks had a scare last July, Alt 
of them closed and they askt*d llieir de- 
positors to sign waivers agreeing to make 
no withdrawals for three years. Most of 
them signed. 

When I was there the banks were 
open and receiving de|x)sits. These are 
handled entirely separately from the old. 
I found little local resentment against 
this procedure and a state law now per- 
mits and simplifies a similar a)urse. Un- 



der this law, banks which are hard 
pn*ssed come under the direction of the 
State SuptTinlendent of Banking for one 
year. He keeps them of>en» the ori^in:il 
staff remains in charge, hut old dep(JM[- 
cannot be withdrawn although new de- 
posits may be made and checks drawn 
against them. 

This practice saves the exfiense of re* 
ceivership and gives the bank a chance 
for life with the hope that, when the 
emergency jx'riod is ended» conditions 
will have improved and frozen securi- 
ties be thawed out. Again it is a case of 
meeting the immediate need. 

In the meantime, a great deal of 
money is frozen- People can't get it and 
they can*t spend it. Whether or not con- 
(Continued m page 52) 



Lifting Ourselves by Our Bootstraps 



^'^f IN every depression, one 
of the popular pastimes 

^ is hunting for a boot* 
strap. A good many Americans 
are convinced that they have 
found one in inflation. It is 
sometimes called "reflation" but 
it remains inflation still, and in- 
flation is defined as '*the expand- 
ing of the volume of money and 
credit more rapidly than is 
needed by business/* 

Various methods have been 
urged upon Congress for bring- 
ing this expansion about. Some 
would pay the bonus by printing bil- 
lions of new money; others would re- 
finance farm mortgages or remoneti^e 
silver. Still others would rush to jack 
up commodity prices by manipulating 
credit and note issues or change the 
gold content of the dollar; or issue 
billions in notes to finance public 
works. 

All of these proposals emphasize that 
the resulting inflation is to be "con- 
trolled/' We shall go just so far and not 
farther. We shall stop blowing up the 
balloon just before it bursts, 

*'Wiat a delusion!" exclaimed a man 
who was in Europe when currencies 
were tumbling, **What do you mean by 
'contror? No nation ever set out de- 
liberately to destroy its currency. The 
idea always has been to inflate a little 
and then stop. But no two people agree 
on when the exact moment for stopping 
has arrived." 

The essence of ^controlled inflation" 
is self -discipline and strong central con- 
trol No two qualities are more con- 
spicuously lacking in the American tem- 
t)eramenl and iKilitical set-up. Recent 



SOME sober thoughts on the possi' 
bilities of "coatroUed inflation" as 
a means of aiding debtors, raising 
prices and ending the credit crisis; 
together with some comment on 
legislative tendencies as revealed 
by recent events 



legislative history conclusively demon- 
strates their absence 

When the depression hit» there came 
the problem of balancing the national 
budget. If we should permit a small 
deficit, it might help. It was solemnly 
decided to risk a deficit of perhaps 
$150,000,000 in the 1931 fiscal year. 
That breached the dike. If 5150,000,- 
000. why not $500.CKX),0(X»? The actual 
result was a deficit of $902,000,000. But 
that was no deterrent; we had become 
used to deficits. At the end of the 1932 
fiscal year, the Treasury was $2,800,- 
000.000 in the rctd. Was that the point 
at which to stop? 

No one to balance the budget 

APPARENTLY not. for there was no 
sense ol discipline to make Congress 
leave the molasses jar, no central con- 
trol to say **No!" and make it stick. 
The only action was a half-hearted ges- 
ture of a revenue act. with full knowl* 
edge that the 1933 deficit might reach 
new heights. That is the history of a 
"controlled deficit," 



Fifteen months ago, the credit 
crisis came sharply into view. 
No one liked the idea of turning 
federal credit to private uses but 
the plan was so hedged about 
with safeguards that doubts were 
overborne. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would lend 
only on '*full and adequate se- 
curity." Such strict control 
would prevent excesses. 

But the original scheme did 
not achieve the desired result. 
The emergency required stronger 
measures. Before the end of th 
session at which the R F.C. Act fi 
was passed, the same Congress let down 
the bars. "Self-liquidating projects" and 
relief "loans" to states were let in. By 
that time not much was being said 
about "full and adequate security." 

It was only a matter of w^ks until 
the clamor started for successive steps: 
more R.F,C loans to agriculture, more 
credit for home mortgage borrowers* 
more libt^ral lending pohcies toward 
financial institutions. If those things 
were defensible, why not equal generos- 
ity in the form of more relief "loans" 
to states; advances to cities to finan<^ 
delinquent taxes that they might be 
spared the rigors of economizing; loans 
t(i distressed school districts? That is 
the history of "self-discipline" in the 
control of federal credit. 

So it has been for a long time. In 1916 
the urge was for the creation of carefully 
controlled mortgage credits for farmers. 
That brought the federal land banks 
into being. No finer example of the 
gradual transition from one expedient 
tn the next and slightly stronger ex- 
( Cmiinued on page 56) 



what's Ahead in Washington 

W. M_ KIPLINGER Writes about the Outlook 



Dear Mac: 

TO GET down to brass tacks at once, let me tell you that 
1 don't know what's ahead in Washington. I don't know 
precisely. If I know what, I don't know when — precisely. To 
foresee clearly is hardt-r now than ever before. Not since War 
Time have things been so chaotic. 

On many issues the ultimate outcome is more easily as- 
certainable than the immediate route to be taken. On issues 
of this sort it is overwhelming force of circumstances which 
will determine, rather than the political ideas prevailing in 
Washington. But the route will be dictated by the political 
ideas. 

BEFORE looking ahead at banking, 
Banking look back. For two generations bank- 
P . - ing has been a growing business, and 

Keorganization ^ relatively easy business. It was easy 

to organize banks, and easy to make 
money out of them, or out of their collateral activities. Only 
in the past five or six years has the pressure of economic cir- 
cumstances been applied to banks— first to the small cc^un- 
try institutions^ then to the big city banks. It has been per- 
fectly apparent that this country had more banks than it 
could supix)rt, that at least half of them eventually would 
have to go out of business, or merge, or become branches of 
larger banks. In the past ten years we have gotten rid of 
about a third of our banks. We are now on the point of get- 
ting rid of a lot more. 

Until the past couple of months most people thought that 
we could take several years for the weeding out process. Now 
the sudden collapse of banking mechanism opens the way 
for immediate action to retain the good» strong banks, both 
large and small, and to eliminate the others. This is about 
to happen. 

Shortly there will be numerous mergers of banking insti- 
tutions within cities. Shortly thereafter there will be an ex- 
tension of branch banking beyond city limits and beyond 
state lines- I do not know how far branch banking will go, or 
how fast. 

There will bi* separation of the different kinds of banking 
—commercial banking, **safety banking," savings banking, 
trust business and security merchandising. Five years ago 
many authorities thought that a bank should be a financial 
**department store,*' providing all kinds of banking service 
for its customers. Now it is discovered that the various func- 
tions require such different training, different minds, differ- 
ent attitudes, that they cannot be entrusted to any single in- 
stitution or single set of minds, 

Grou(> or chain banking will be quickly at>olished. It has 
never been anything except a stepping stone to branch bank- 
ing. 

It is commercial banking which will take on the branch 
form. 

Closer, tighter government supervision may be c^xpected. 
Public banking supervisors cannot provide the judgment 
necessary to the business of making good loans or good in- 
vestments, but they can provide the check, and they will 
have power to enforce their findings, which is something 



they never had before. They will be enabled to remove officers 
or directors who are obviously acting improperly. 

A single unified national banking system will soon be with 
us. The multitudinous systems of state and national banks 
will soon be a thing of the past. The necessity for this has 
been talked for years, but it never quite came home to the 
public until recently when it was discovered that checks are 
our principal form of money, and that checks, therefore, 
should be backed by rigorous uniform national standards of 
bank conduct. 

The Federal Reserve System will be the national stem on 
which the new uniform banking system will be grafted. For 
a while there will be some banks which will stay out of the 
System^ but these cannot long sur\^ive. 

The state banking supervision systems of a majority of 
states has been rotten for years, and everyone in4he-know 
knew it. Not more than ten of the states were notable excep- 
tions. In some states the superintendent of banks was a politi* 
cal figure, chosen for his implied promts of leniency to 
favored institutions who had a "stand in/' The situation is 
not going to be remedied overnight, but within the year we 
shall be well on the way. 

■"""""■^""^ FOR a long while now it has been im- 
Depositor possible, or inexpedient, to tell the 
J truth about prospective losses to de* 

^^^^ positors. There were two reasons for 

" this: 

First, it was barely possible that business revival, or in- 
flation, or something else, would rescue thousands of banks 
which were technically insolvent, but still open, still receiving 
depositors' money, still being * 'examined'' by public examin- 
ers. No one could know surety that the hope would not ma- 
terialize. 

Second, anyone who told the truth about bank insolvency 
with a sufficiently loud voice would have precipitated the 
crash which came a month ago, and would have gone down 
in history as the cmise of it. The hero who told the truth 
would have needed an asbestos skin. 

But now the truth may be told. 

Banks, considered as a group, as a whole, do not have 
enough assets to meet their liabilities to depositors. They 
cannot, as a whole, pay all depositors at the present time 
even if they devote capital and surplus to the purpose, even 
if they assess stockholders under the double liability which 
attaches to bank stock. 

This means, simply, that banks have made loans and in- 
vestments which now turn out bad, and that depositors are 
holding the bag. The deficiency is estimated by some authori- 
ties as around 20 per cent, but by other authorities as higher, 

But there are many gtxid banks, plenty of good banks, to 
which this general statement will not apply in particular. 
They can and will pay out in full, or approximately in full. 
Within six months we the depositors, we the public, will 
know what these banks are. Gradually we will turn to them, 
away from the weak banks. The strong banks will survive 
and be our banks of the future. 

There is no escape from ultimate heavy losses to depositors 
in the weak banks which are headed for elimination from the 
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picture. The losses will not be evenly spread around. Some 
of tis depositors will fare better, some worse. All will depend 
on Ihe care with which we originally chose our banks. It is 
not fair, but it is the law of circumstances. It is quite as 
inexorable as the law of circumstances under which we choose 
our parents and our inheritance of character. 

Any fiossible insurance of dejxisits must apply to the 
ture, not to the past. No life insurance ever was written 
on a dead man. and imrtions of the old deposits are prac- 
tically dead men- 

I do not stop to tell you the processes by which these 
ihm^ are to come alxvui. You can get the facts from the 
newspapers. 1 seek merely to point out to you the broad 
implications in the new situation. 



Bank Lendini 



IT IS perfectly evident that the func- 
tion of lending by banks has been 
curtailed tremendously by the crash. 
Banks for the present and for quite 
a while in the future will not be in- 



( 

H^y to liquidating. Little by little the lending function will be 
resumed. 

This means inevitably that in the next six months govern- 
^pment institutions must assume more and more the job of 
^^lending for putf-M^ses which will make a certain amount of 

employment. It is either this or chaos and revolution. I do 
H^^tiot know precisely at this writing how it is to be done. 
Br It is this 1 tried to impress on you in previous letters, when 

I talked about the movement to "socialize credit," 

IT IS not quite an accepted conclu* 
R I D almost so. that banking 

PP Dank Fronts future will not be a highly 

profitable occupation. Profits are to 

be limited^ not by Governmental fiati 
but by ordinary circumstances. There will be stricter govern- 
ll^ment regulation, fewer opportunities for cutting pieces of 
B^swag. no opportunities for loose financing of back-door se- 
curity affiliates. Profits will be smaller, but perhaps steadier. 

R There will be fewer salaried bank officers, many of whom 
heretofore have been sujierfluous. The mortality will be 
greatest among the small weak banks which are destined 
to become branches or to merge. 
In cine sense, don't you see, banking is headed toward the 
Status of a public utility, to be privately owned, privately 
managed, but as closely supervised as other public utilities 
are supposed to be. This is a somewhat loose statement, but 
is impressionistically accurate. 

Some wise men think banking will rapidly become mutual- 
ized. as the life insurance business has so largely become, 1 
don't know. 1 don't yet quite see the signs ol it, but the pre- 
dicted tendency is worth watching. 

One danger, of course, is in the upsprouting of novel forms 
of private financial institutions designed to evade stricter 
bankine laws. 



t"~^"" NOT a one of the preceding state- 
1 . J.. ments or ideas is new. All have been 
INothmg rslew ^^^^^^ ^^jt^^l^ j^j^^.^ circles of Wash- 
ington for months— some of them 
for years. They emanate not from 
entimcntal reformers or radicals, but from men who are 
larnestly tr>*ing to deal in a practical way with the mechan- 
sm of banking, to keep it from tearing itself to pieces, as it 
las so nearly done in the past. 

Everyone who does any serious thinking, and who also is 
familiar with bankers, knows that the old bankers, as a class, 
must go. I don't mean '*old school bankers." for the old 
school bankers who for years have been cussed for tightness, 
now show head and shoulders above the rest- I mean the 
bankers whose heyday has been in the decade since the war 
—these must go. Of course, we don't have any too many 



good bankers, but I believe we shall find enough of them 
men in their thirties and forties — to keep things going during 
the transition period, and to rebuild with a new social idea. 



Inflation 



WE ARE to have some sort of infla- 
tion, but no one yet knows of just 
what variety it will be. Inflation is 

one of the lotm terms which we have 

developed recently to mean different 
things to different persons, and to discuss it accurately with 
due respect for all the nice distinctions requires a whole 
b(.jok. Let's cut it up into bits which can be chewed: 

More money. Certainly we shall have more money. We al- 
ready havt it, in scrip, in clearing house certificates, in new 
national currency. We shall have more of it— currency which 
is not secured by the same old proportions of gold. This, ac- 
cording to the text b^ioks, is a starting ixnnt for inflation. 

But remember that money, as it applies in our business 
system, is not mainly the pieces of paper called currency. 
Money is mainly the pieces of paper called checks. The vol- 
ume of checks has bcnn curtailed far more than the volume 
of currency (including all the scrip and all the new notes) 
has been augmented. So. after all, our money has not been 
inflated as much as you might think. Remember this fK>int 
in connection with all the new forms of currency which are 
coming along. Remember that much of the new money 
merely neutralizes the loss of the major circulating medium 
- checks. 

Prices, Furthermore, inflation, according to the popular 
conception, is not inflation until it causes prices to rise sub- 
stantially. None of us, not even those of us who yell for infla^ 
tion. really want inflation just for the sake of inflation. What 
is wanted is a boost of the price level to the debt level. 

Sireiching of government credit. We have inflated gov- 
ernment crStit. and shall inflate it further. We are puffing up 
the Federal Reserve facilities, making the Reserve System 
an arm of the Government to a far greater extent than was 
originally contemplated, making it do the work which it did 
in the War and which ever since it has been trying to ^ape. 
But, in the emergency, what of it? 

Stiver, Doubtless we shall have some more silver money, 
but it is hard to tell when. Perhaps it will come as a result 
of international agreement. True, the international situation 
has not been favorable to it, but there have been great 
changes within the past 30 days, and I do not believe anyone 
can see very clearly the changes in attitude toward silver 
which may come in the near future. 

Dollar 4feraluation, I do not think we shall cut the amount 
of gold in the dollar, despite the tremendous pressure for tliis 
course among the agrarians and the agrarian members of 
Congress. This is the particular form of inflation which is 
in most persons' minds, whm they talk of inflation. 



Inflation vs. 
Deflation 



1 1 IE one thing which many people 
ovL*rlcK>k is that this country has gone 
far on the road of deflation. 

W^e don't care, generally, what 

prices are or what debts and fixed 
charges are. We do care, however, when there is a lack of ad- 
justment between prices and debts. Debt contracts are con- 
sidered such sacred things that in the bc^ginning of any period 
of depression the principal thought is devoted to maintaining 
them, and to raising prices, by hook or cnx>k. to meet the 
debts. Along these lines we have been talking and thinking for 
the past year or more, talking in terms of "Inflation." 

But while we have been talking, look at the way we have 
been acting: Practically all of our aciiom have been along 
the line of deftalion^ First, we deflated stocks. Then city real 
estate Then came the equivalent of moratoriums on farm 
mortgages. Now we have new machinery for adjusting mort- 
gages downward, for farmers, for home owners. Now we also 
have new machinery for adju^sting debts of individuals (in- 
cluding thousands of small merchants), by a substitute (or 
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bankruptGy, without the stigma of bankruptcy. And we are 
headed toward radical downward adjustment of fixed 
charges of railroads, thorough reorganization of their finan- 
cial structures. And, in one big smash, we have been pre- 
cipitated into the biggest deflation of all -the writing down 
of bank assets, with bank depositors in the position of 
creditors who must lake losses. 

So. don't you see. the logic in our present course is much 
more on the side of a continuation of the forces of deflation 
than on the side of a violent and wild inflation. 

I am talking in relative terms. I do not see how the politi- 
cal demand for st>me s^>rt of inflation can be avoided. But 1 
feel that it will be moderate. There's no way of being per- 
fectly sure about this moderation, but there's fair reason for 
thinking it will be so. 



THERE'S one big cardinal point in 
Selectivity in the Roosevelt policies: To make 
ii, many groups take losses which are 

JJeiiation ''coming to them." Creditors erred 

by lending too freely just as bor- 
rowers went into debt too freely. This applies* generally and 
in varying degrees, to owners of railroad securities, to banks 
on their private foreign loans, to lenders on farm mortgages, 
to lenders on home mortgages, to bank stock owners, to bank 
depositors, to the United States Government on its war loans, 
etc.. etc., etc, 

I don't like to apply "tags" to men or ideas or programs, 
because the very patness of tags is apt to promote laziness 
of thinking, of which we are all guilty. But I must say 
that the Roosevelt policies seem to me to be more on the 
side of "'deflation" than on the side of ^Inflation." Think 
it over. 

Of course, the Government's policy is necessarily mixed. 
Political policy is never wholly consistent. So, while we are 
traveling the highroad of deflation, we shall have aide ex- 
cursions into the pleasant paths of inflation. But I doubt 
that we shall branch off, this far along the journey, into 
drastic inflation. 



THIS is too big a subject to write 
Budget and you much about. Get it from the 
P ^ newspapers. Only this; The Roose- 

nconomy ^^^^ administration is doing a good 
job of cutting government expenses. 
Oh, it will not satisfy the extremists. But it will be gratifying, 
and generally satisfying — to all except those who are cut. 

The budget for 1934 will not be balanced, I feel sure. But 
progress will be made toward it, and this is all that is serious- 
ly expected. 

On the iirst Monday after inauguration I took time to call 
on five high ofliciaJs, to see what they were doing. One was 
working frantically on the banking mess, four were in confer- 
ence with subordinate departmental oflicials discussing ways 
of cutting the departmental budgets. The busiest of them all 
was Mr. Morgenthau* acting as if he were going to reorganize 
the whole Farm Board and the whole business of government 
lending to agriculture within the week. (I got out and let 
him be.) 



—AS railroad financial structures 
rp p J scaled down in the next couple 

lag linds years, railroad rates will be re- 

duced. 

' Per capita tax burden in the 
U. S. will be far heavier in the next ten years than it now is 
in England, The British don*t know this, because they pay 
one centralized tax to the centralized government, whereas 
we pay various taxes to different overlapping governmental 
jurisdictions, 

— U. S- Daily passed out, due to inanition. Too bad. It 
was a unique and useful institution, 
— Democratic caucus system will bt^come a powerful party 



steam roller, with Mr. Roosevelt at the throttle, using patron- 
age freely to keep the boys in line. 

—A "free trader" at the head of the State Department, 
a protectionist at the head of the Treasury, a strong agricuU 
tural protectionist at the head of Agriculture. It is a Cabinet 
of coalition— coalition of groups of thought, rather than 
coalition of parties. 

—Miss Perkins is our first Secretary of Labor who repre- 
sents primarily broad public interest, rather than merely 
the narrower interests of organized labor. 

— Land leasing and utilization will supplant domestic 
allotment. 

—Agricultural politicians are grumbling because Mr. 
Roosevelt shows innumerable signs of fixing up his own pro- 
gram, consulting them in arrears, and giving them merely the 
privilege of ratification. Co-ops now are in the ascendancy, 
in s*,^ far as Washington influence is concerned. The old-line 
agricultural associations have declined, due to dumb and 
sentimental leadership. 

—Note how waves of public scoffing have shifted : First, 
at the business leaders, then the stock promoters^ the pyra- 
miders, the utility magnates, then vaguely the bankers, now 
acutely the bankers. 

Watch how political forces take the lead in the next 
few years. Watch how the old lais$ez faire ideas weaken. 

—Good words are heard here about the "brain trust." 
Members have been put to work, doing things, administering 
things. Tugwell is interesting, a bright boy economist, given 
the hard job of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, mainly 
to reorganize, 

—Democrats are receiving campaign contributions. If you 
contribute liberally, you can have a job or name your man. 

— Mr. Woodin is a public puzzler. He looks mild, inoffen- 
sive, modest, shrinking. But he has a good mind. 

— There*s to be a big push from Washington to encourage 
states to reorganize themselves, their political units. There s 
no longer any need for so many counties, or such small coun- 
ties. Watch the county politicians squirm, 

— Washington correspondents, as a class, are deficient in 
economic savvy. If publishers were smart, they would shoot 
their economic writers to Washington during the emergency. 

— Foreign service should not be transferred from Com- 
merce to State, State Department men have poor training 
for trade promotion. Their minds are too much on correct 
pants, too little on getting things done for American business. 

— Tide has bt?cn toward increasing nationalism. Except for 
universal catastrophe, it would have kept on going in this 
direction. Recent collapse of the United States halts the tide, 
makes it turn. How far it will go in the other direction is not 
clearly ascertainable. 

Tariffs will come down — slowly, not precipitately. 
Reciprocity will be tried in small doses, experimentally. 

—The threat of increased imports from depreciated cur- 
rency countries is now considerably diminished by the pros- 
pect that the United States itself may be on the point of be- 
coming one of the depreciated currency countries. 

— Remember the inflation of credit which acct>mpanied 
the whoopee Liberty Loans during the War. This is the sort 
of inflation which is jxissible in the future, 

— Balancing of the budget for next year is definitely out. 
The most to be expected is a serious effort to work toward 
balancing of the budget, toward curtailment of current run- 
ning exjKinses, toward sharply increased taxes — all these 
things showing good intentions. But to get your mind fixed 
on actual balance of the budget means disappointment and 
disillusionment later. We should, but we shall not. 

Yours very truly. 
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Muscle Shoals— Operate It 
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A panorama of tiie Valley where the President proposes .1 program etn bracing re forest a* 
dont reclamation^ flood control, navigation improvemcni and watcr*power development 



EARLY in February Muscle Shoals regained first 
^^Lj page space thrt>ui»h the anndunctnicnt of President 

T RiMist^velt's seven-point program ft>r developing the 
resources of the Tennessee Valley, The plan includes: 

Reforestation; converting marginal farm lands into forest 
areas: reclamation of bottom lands now subject to overflow; 
general flood control; navigation improvement; waler-]X>wer 
development and industrial decentralisation. 

The benetlis of this **vast experiment" lo<imed large in the 
public eye and received general public acceptance. Public 
Ownership magazine inserted a brief article "just as we gp 
to press" entitled "Rtx^wlt Gives Us Hope/' The press re- 
ported that Mr. Roosevelt was delighted with the general 
public acceptance of his proposition. 

Only the credit side cjf the acc<>unt has been unfolded thus 
far. The splendor of the plan will not be tempered until the 



debit side is known. Thus far costs ha\ l' received no place in 
the publicity and the public has had occasion to kK)k uix>n 
the enterprise as beneficiary only, and not as taxpayer. 

The resources of the Great Valley are substantial and in 
some instances of national importance. In area, 26,(K)0.000 
acres and six states are inv*jlved. The Great Smokies, un- 
surpassed for height and beauty in the eastern United States, 
tie centrally within the basin. To this region, according to the 
United Stales Forest Service, the country must look "if there 
is to be any [lermanent supply (jf large-siEed, high grade 
hardwood saw limber,'* Coal and iron ore» the backbone of 
industry, are abundant along with limestone and varying 
Quantities of phosphate rock, zinc ores, bauxite and manga- 
nese, A nine- foot navigation project on the Tennessee River 
connecting Knf»xville with the Ohio and Missis?iippi system 
has been adopted by Congress. Propost^d extensions on the 



Or Scrap It? 



many tributaries of the Tennessee would add 1 ,257 miles of 
six- to nine- foot channel, thus threading the basin together 
for '*cheap" access to its many resources. 

Towering above all of these possibilities stand 149 hydro- 
electric power plants, with a proposed installation of 7,000,- 
000 horsepower which, when supplemented by 1/300,000 
horsepower in steam plants, will make available 25,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electric energy. This estimated energy 
output is five times the United States' share of the Inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence Seaway project^ and six 
times the estimated output of the Hoover Dam project on 
the Colorado River, It equals three- fourths of the total en- 
ergy produced by water power in the United States in 1932 
and nearly one-third of the total electric energy generated 
by both hydro and steam plants that year. 

A boom for business? 

WHAT a land of promise this is! Naturally people and busi- 
ness enterprises of the Southeast and people and business of 
other sections are interested in and considerably fascinated 
by the idea that something new is to be attempted in the 
hope that new industries will be created, men will be em- 
ployed and human wants more nearly satisfied. 

We have heard before that a river in its development 
should be considered a unit from source to mouth, that 
erosion should be prevented, that waste lands should be re- 
claimed; that marginal lands should be reforested, and that 
our future lumber needs required extensive tree planting. 
What refinements^ mergings and elaborations of these earlier 
ideas are contemplated remains to be seen. All must wait for 
a full revelation of the President's plan before counting the 



PRESIDENT Roosevelt's seven-point 
program for developing Muscle 
Shoals has renewed interest in a 
problem which has agitated Con- 
gress since the war. So far only the 
advantages of the plan have been 
stressed, Mr, Guy looks at it here 
as a taxpayer and an engineer 



cost in taxes, in adverse effect upon existing business enter- 
prise, and in accentuating our present problems of over- 
production. 

One question, however, should be permissible at this time : 
What has Muscle Shoals to do with the larger program of 
development? Is not this another ini^tance of the tail wagging 
the doj^» even pushing the dog into forward motion un- 
necessarily? 

Let us see. Muscle Shoals is a power and nitrate proposi- 
tion. Under no stretch of the imagination can it have any 
connection with reforestation or land utilization. Navigation 
improvement on the Tennessee River is already an approved 
undertakings $5,000,000 having been appropriated for fur- 
fhering the nine-ffK)t channel to Chattanooga last year. Flood 
controi on the Tennessee, so far as it affects the !ower Mis- 
sissippi flood problem, is of negligible importance according 
to the Army Engineers. In the Tennessee Basin up-river, 
storage will help flood conditions materially, but, under no 
plan, does the Muscle Shoals dam figure in flood control. 

Thus we have left only power and industrial decentraliza- 
tion as a reason for launching the greater enterprise at 
Muscle Shoals. Power, of course, has been most talked of 
although, in the earlier years of the controversy, fertilizer 
and national defense received a good share of attention, 

Grow^th in the demand for electric power has suffered a 
most surprising reverse. In the ten-year period, ending with 
1929, we were s<) accustomed to an expanding market for 



it 
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President Roosevelt^ before his inauguration^ inspecting the Government's ^1^0,000^000 
investment in Muscle Shoals. Wilson Dam is in the background 
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electric energy that only optimistic predictions of future 
growth received credit. Total energy generated for the coun- 
try as a whole increased during that decade from 39»000.- 
imm) to more than 97.fX)W)0(),000 kifowall liours. In 
states wholly or ] tartly within transmission distance of the 
fi*»wer sites in the Tennessee Basin demand increased from 
4,tMK).(KK;MXX} to 16.fKWmO(a Within this territory, 
according to Census data, the average increase per year 
between 1917 and 1922 was 676,000;000 kilowatt hours. 
From 1922 to 1927, the average increase per year was 
l,500,fXK).000 kilowatt hours. The output in 1928 was 2/340,- 
00(1,000 more than in 1927. For 1929, the increase was 
1,910,000,000 kilowatt hours more than in 1928. 

The curve b pointing down 

ENGINEERS, industrialists and others studying and pro- 
moting the development and use of this great river antici- 
pated s^imewhat similar growth until 1940 after which, as a 
measure of precaution, they assumed a gradually decreasing 
rate of new demand. 

One must Ix-ar in mind at this juncture that about Iwo^ 
thirds of the energy generated is consumed in industry. In- 
dustrial demand has dropped precipitously since 1929. 
In^tt^ad of the 1930 energy^ output being 2L50OXMWiOO kilo- 
watt hours in the Tennessee Basin and contiguous territory 
as the direction of the growth curve indicated, it reached 
only 18,250.000,000 kilowatt hours— a decrease of 3,250,* 
000,00(J kilowatt hours in demand. Again, instead of the 
1931 output being 24, OOO.OTM ).()(»() kilowatt hours as aniici- 
patKl, it was actually 1 7,500 jKMX()nO kilowatt hours. For 
1932, instead of 2G,0O0.tX)O,fK,)0, the output was only 16,- 
000.000,000 kilowatt hours— more than 10,000,(X)0,{X)0 kilo- 
watt hours less than the expected market demand. 

But tills is not the whole story of the Tennessee power 
situation. Within the area under consideration there are to- 
day power plants, both steam and hydro, with a total in- 
^^Ued capacity of about 10,000;000 horsepower. If one 
assumes, say, an annual '*load factor" of 35 per cent as an 
oiMfrating condition for this equipment, then it can take care 
of an annual energy demand for 23,000,000.000 kilowatt 
hours. The serviceability of this equipment can be ap- 
proached in a less technical manner. 

Power utility companies are required to keep their generat- 
ing equipment ahead of the actual load demand in anticipa- 
tion of the accustomed growth in business. Their actual 
capacity for service is, therefore, maintained greater than the 
current demand by the ratio of about five to four. Such con- 
ditions obtained in 1929 when more than 19,(M)0,om),000 
kilowatt hours were actually generated. Their equipment 
then could have generated 23.750,000,000 kilowatt hours had 
the demand been made upon it. This equipment is still avail- 
able and represents an excess capacity of 8,(K)0.(KK).0tK) kilo- 
watt hours over the 1932 demand. 

About one-third of this equipment serves the states of 
Tennessee, Alabama. Getirgia and Mississippi, and repre- 
sents, together with transmission and distribution c'^iuipment, 
an investment of more than S7(X).fKMMXKl The tt ' tries 
that ofR^rate this business pay annually some -S- " » in 

taxes. They pay gross annual dividends and interest oi about 
S4,00<],000 to some 44,000 local citizens who have invested 
in preferred stock of these companies. This group does not 
include some 70,(X)0 holders of stocks and bonds, mostly 
non-resident, including savings banks, college and university 
endowment or investment funds, tryst estates, insurance 
companies, and other group investors. 

It seems a reasonable deduction that any early attempt 
at large-scale generation of jMjwer in the Tennessee Basin 
by the Ignited States Government, and its delivery any- 
where within the regif>n can ha\^e but one* effect— to force 
existing jUanls into idleness. Certainly if the Federal GoV' 
ernment enters comjietition with the private companies the 
savings of these local citizens are in danger. 



The question then arises as to whether the Government 
can stimulate energy consumption in industry or elsewhere 
by ignoring these facts and making Tennessee River power 
available. In the first place, where ixjwer alone controls the 
location of a business enterprise, the Tennessee jiower faces 
com{>etition. The estimated costs of power from sites on the 
main stream range from $24 to S27 per horseptiwer year. 

The total potential capacity of power sites on the Ten- 
nessee from Knoxvillc to its mouth is 1,400,000 horsepower 
years. In the international station of the St. Lawrence River, 
the United States' share of the t>ower is clost^ to 1,000,000 
horsepower years. Informal agreements between the United 
States Corps of Engineers and the New York Power Au- 
thority indicate a jKn\t'r C(.>st of around S8,50 f^er horseix>wer 
year, just abjut a tl)ird of the estimated cost of Tennessee 
River fKJwer. 

As presented heretofore, the Tennessee Basin contains 
many natural resources in the form of minerals and forest 
products, and the proximity of jKiwer and navigable water 
courses to these resources suggests many industrial advan- 
tages. The region unquestionably offers large ojifiortunity 
for industrial dm-ntralization. such as President Roosevelt 
must have had in mind in his February announcement. That 
such decentralization would have pr(>grcssed a long way 
already, had congressional action not intervened, is amply 
supjx>rted by the record of events of the past 15 years. 
Private industry* was sei^king op[K>rtunity to generate fK>wer 
in the Tennessee Valley before the Muscle Shoals project 
was undertaken. Since that time it has sought opportunity 
repeatedly to put Tennessee River sites to work. 

Every offer to put the Muscle Shoals equipment to prac- 
tical use has met with such restrictions as to make purchase 
or lease of those properties impracticable. 

What industry can use it? 

HOWEVER, we must now face conditions as they are, be- 
cause it is apparent that no industry will be free to under- 
take development in the Tennessee Basin without some dicta- 
tion from federal authority. 

What industries may be promoted and what commodities 
produced in the Tennessee Basin? This question cannot be 
answered categorically, of course. Tables 13 and 14. pp. 
516-517, Mouse Doc. No. 328, 71st Congress, Second Session, 
suggest many* including aluminum, iron and iron alloys, 
copper and copper by-products, zinc, lime, cement, brick and 
other clay products, phosphate, and nitrogen. Electrochemi- 
cal and ek^clrometallurgical products predominate. 

Raw materials for almost any of these prodyrts are present 
in the Basin, although the commercial feasibility of extrac- 
tion, manufacture or processing, coupled with present market 
prosix^cts, eliminates some of them as business proi^isitions. 
Take for instance nitrogen; the annual productive capacity 
of commercial nitrogen fixation plants in the United States 
was 318,600 net tons in 1932. By-product coke ovens had a 
capacity for ammonia production equivalent to 200,000 tons 
of nitrogen. Thus our present capacity for nitrogen produc- 
tion is 518,C*00 tons annually while norma! peace-time con- 
sumption is about 370,000 tons. Warehouses arc bulging 
with nitrogen surplus, and prices have fallen to levels 
where production is unprofitable. For many other products 
of the Basin somewhat similar overproductive capacities 
obtain. 

Aside from market prospects, power is an important fac- 
tor, particularly where the electrolytic and dectrothermic 
processes are involved. The cost of ixjwer may determine 
whether one region can conijiete successfully with another 
for available business. Whether the Tennessee Basin is to 
compete with other regions for ne%v or even old business in- 
volving any of these products, with private agencies taking 
the risk; whether competition is to be had under the stimulus 
of a power subsidy through governmental I y owned and oper- 
(Continutd on page 55) 



Making Tor Rent' Signs Obsolete 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY of the Staff of nation s business 



REAL estate owners with the 
courage tospend money tobring 

their properties up to date are J^q^^ 
finding that the move not only j^^*^^^ " 
restores their holdings to prof' 
itable operation but discourages 
competitive building 





WHEN the "Arkansas Traveler" asked his host why 
he did not mend his roof, the reply, though made 
more than half a century ago, is typical of a state of mind : 
"I can't fix the roof when it rains, and when the sun's out 
what's the use?" It is evtTy where evident that the question 
of "what's the use" when related to property management 
in our own times comprehends much more than the simple 
philosophy of a trusting indolence. 

The use of structures in which people live and w^ork is 
ruled by influences as persistent and as potent as the weather. 
There are styles in neighborhoods as well as in architecture. 
Accessibility counts. So do cleanliness, comfort, convenience, 
and good taste. The translation of these components of the 
standard of living into the adequate substance of shelter and 
the facilities of an advancing civilization constitute at once 
the opportunity and the service of the builder, the real estate 
expert, and the property manager. 

Through the period beginning with 1925 and ending with 



Factual proof that comparatively low expeo^ 
ditures will rehabilitate a property and in* 
crease its income is a vat table 



1928. the value of construction in the United States 
amounted to more than $6,000,000,000 a year. Con^ 
tracts awarded last year in the 37 states exclusive 
of the Mountain and Paciik divisions totaled 
$1,351,000,000. with 38 percent contributed by pub- 
lic works, compared with $3,093,000,000 in 1931. 
What this shrinkage signifies may be read in the 
experience that the profitable life of office and apart- 
ment buildings is 30 to 40 years. Even where there 
is no deterioration of site desirability^ buildings do 
not grow old gracefully unaided. 
Estimates of the size of the modernization market 
'I are at best only intelligent guesses. The most recent, 
perhaps, is offered by Louis Stone in the Arcki- 
teciural Forum: 

My own estimate based on 1922 valuations, is that, if all build- 
ings ten or more years old were modernized, one year's work 
would attain to the astonishing sura of $1,750,000,000. This is not 
adiusted to include fire and other property damage. About $157r 
000,000 was spent in 1930 for alterations in office buildings re* 
porting from 54 cities, large and small- no mean figure considering 
the situation in this space market. This \% more than five times as 
much as women sp^nt for face and skin creams in that year; a third 
as much as radio purchases— nothing at ail compared to the $2,- 
S0(),000,000 spent with bootleggers and for home-brew ingredients. 

Good appearance helps value 

IT IS true that householders may mix sentiment with main- 
tenance. Just as demonstrable is the belief that a good appear- 
ance is its own advertisement of underlying value. Where the 
profit motive rules, as it always must in the management of 
income producing properties, improvement of serviceability 




Investments in modern plumbing 
have returned their co^t and made 
the entire property more profitable 



should be interpreicjd with an eye Uj 
the utility of new fashions in fronts, 
fixtures, fittings, and furnishinKS. Loss 
is consistently converted into profit 
through the physical rejuvenation of 
obsolescent buildings. The modem 
touch is no less revealed in the material 
transformations than in the easy avail- 
ability of the resources of architects, 
engineers, designers, suppliers, and 
financiers- 
Many properties which can no longer be operated profit - 
ably bt^raust* of defc*ctive i*qiiipment, leaking piixi? and rusty 
water, unsightly and obtrusive radiators, inadequate bath- 
rooms, obsfilete laycruts. unrentable floor plans and other 
unfavorable conditions can t>e restored to a revenue produc- 
ing basis through properly planned alteration. Chi^ners may 
fill vacanies and effect economics thus increasing income, and 
even avoiding the lt>ss of property. Mortgagees, by cooperat- 
ing with owners in utilization of modernizing services, may 
assure payment of their mortgage charges, thus avoiding 
foreclosure. Competition from existing structures can be 
overcome and the erection of competitive buildings discour 
aged. 

Conviction of the skeptic is resting less and k^s on a wist- 
ful credulity. As the Johns-Manville Company has observed, 
the owners or managers of decadent buildings are already 
wanting and hoping for methods of increasing net profits. 

The [>lant manager is already looking for M>mething which 
will save fuel, increase production with no increase in costs, 
reduce annual nmt maintenance expense, and save labor. The 
dealer is always eager to get merchandise which he can turn 
into greater net profits for himself. Hence, the real task before 
a selling organization is to show buyers how to make greater 
profits, and then prove that pro|x*sed methods will accom- 
plish the desired result. When the prospect is convinced that 



t!i( -4 lkr s projxtsal will increase net profits, and he has the 
.uiiiuMty and means to buy, he becomes a ru^^tnmer. 

The method of proving that ' ^sal will ac 

comphsh the desired n^ult is «Ji . . . . .1;^'. Perhaps 
the ideal way would be to install the product on trial and let 
the customer see for himself. But selling on trial is not an 
entirely satisfactory way of doing business. Furthermore, be- 
fore he will even buy on trial, the prospect must be jiartly 
convinced- 
How jmprovetnents really help 

THE ' ' ^ i is the ptTformance rejiort. 

"A , rt," as this company drfines it, an 

accurate dtxrument oi rxactly what our product, or products, 
is, or are, doing in a sf>ecitic plant. It shows how the product 
helps to increase the net profits of that plant. The report pre- 
sents the problem the plant had to s/nlvc, fiortrays the ojxTal- 
ing conditions where our product is us^ii, and gives in detail 
the economies eJTected by the product, as obtained from 
actual plant records and test/* 
Factual proof that a comparatively low expenditure will 

rehabilitate a piece of projieity 
and increa^- its income is avair 
able. Modernization not only 
saves buildings. It may save 
entire neighborhcjods. For ex- 
ampk, it may hi* profitable for 
a ^Uiup of profM-rty ownt-rs to 
undertake modtTni^ation col- 
lectively, PiTjple arc naturally 
attracted to good looking build- 
ings. Business occupying an ob- 
sfjlete building is judged ac- 
cordingly. At the present low 
cost of improvement s, the 
transformation of outof-date 
structures puts no {x*nance on 
thrift. The fact that ihi- public 
demands to be shown attests a 
lively concern to see that econ- 
omy in the sense of cheapness 
does not overrule quality. 

The ''case histories" of some 
of these demonstrations indi 
cate the eloquent pressure of 
facts rather than the rhetorical 
pressure of personalities. Con- 
sider the service of the Rehabilitation Cor^xiration, organized 
esixjcially to give new youth to superannuated jnoperties, 
and also to finance the complete job of modernization. 

It is sponsored by The Anaconda QjpjXT Mining Cbm- 
jiany. The Crane Company, First Bancredit Corix>ration, 
Carrier Engineering Company, Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., 
General Electric Supply Corfxiration, Johns-Manville, Ker- 
ner Incinerator 0>mpany. Morse- Bcmlger Destructor Cam- 
pany, Otis Elevator Company, Petroleum Heat & Power 
Company, Preferred Utilities Company, Simm<)ns Company, 
Standard Gas Equipment Company, Richard E. Thibaut. 
lncort>orated, Unittnj States Rubber Company, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Qmpany, The Porcelain Tile 
Company, and the Lightolier Company. 

Here's the story of the job done at 1361 Madison Avenue, 
New York. The building, erected in 1901, was of semi-fire 
proof construction, seven stories high and included 34 apart- 
ments. It was 44 per cent rented. 

When DufT & Conger, Inc., real estate managers, ask(<l the 
tenants about renewing their leases at reduced rentals the 
next October, they found only six per cent inclined to stay in 
the building. 

"Rehabjfitate or tear down the building and save operating 
costs, insurance and taxes," they advised th» 

After architects had prepared plans and sp. ►ns, the 
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Rehabilitation Corporation submitted a list of alterations and 
a complete financing plan, together with the estimated rent 
schedule for the new layout. This schedule proved thcit it 
would be possible to make the alterations and still rent at 
25 per cent less than comparable apartments in nearby mod- 
em buildings. Although alt attempt at renting was stopped 
during September and most of October^ the building was TO 
tx-r cent occupied before it was turned over by the con- 
tractors. The favorable leases signed up to that time had 
more than justified the alteration. 

Because of its size and the comprehensive range of in- 
comes» New York City provides a wealth of examples to 
prove that modernization pays. In Brooklyn the story is the 
same, 

Bennet Minor, head of the Wood Harmon Warranty Cor* 
poration, reports that the buildings in his control are now 
82.3 per cent occupied. Last July the figure was only 60 per 
cent. Many houses on Brooklyn Heights which the company 
holds have rented rapidly, lie lias "dolled up" the houses, 
he explained, **and the resj>onse has been remarkable/* 

Franklin Arms in Orange Street, wa^ 80 jjer cent vacant 
last July. Its restaurant served only 202 meals in one entire 
week. On December 7, five months later» there were three 
vacancies and tht^se have since been rented. The restaurant 
had made a w^eekly "high'* of 555 meals. 

Washington Heights is a neighborhood which has had a 
rental problem peculiarly its own according to Lee Kramer 
of the Wood Dolson Company. Excepting the northern end 
of this area and a few scattered pieces, all the buildings are 
from ten to 30 years old; in most instances, between 18 and 
25 years. These buildings have long passed their proper 
income-producing value. 



Tenants go modern 



renovate and remodel. As Mr. Kramer concludes, it takes 
courage, vision and resourcefulness to maintain a building at 
a high standard, commensurate with modern competition, but 
the efforts of those who do so are well rewarded. 

The modernization of a New York apartment house shows 
what can be done. This building of 22 apartments formerly 
used combination coal stoves for heating and cooking. The 
average monthly rental was $31. The building was redeco- 
rated once a year to avoid unsightliness from coal dust and 
ash litter, but rental was diflicult and never averaged more 
than 20 of the 22 apartments. 

Two years ago the American Ideal system was installed 
for heating. At the owner s expense gas ranges were added 
for cooking. The apartments immediately became easier to 
rent. The average price jumped to S3 7 a month, and the 
building was ke|>t filled continuously, Redecoration will be 
necessary only at three -year intervals, representing an annual 
saving of $633. The total annual gain traceable to this im- 
provement is $1,849, with a return on the investment of 52.8 
per cent. 

When existing leases expire, the owners of office and apart- 
ment buildings and rented houses must meet the problem of 
satisfying the universal demand for lower rents. If they are 
to maintain a fair return on their investment they must intro- 
duce modem heating, plumbing and elevators. Such invest- 
ments not only bring a return on the cost of the improvement 
but make the entire investment far more profitable. 
Here are some examples provided by the Kohler Company : 
The owner of an apartment building in Brooklyn, with an 
assessed valuation of $280,000, faced a 55 per cent vacancy 
and a gross income of $14,000 annually. Taxes and interest 



MANY of the 500.000 or more inhab- 
itants of this community have been ed- 
ucated to modern housing, new trends 
in fixtures, tastefully decorated apart- 
ments and well appointed buildings. 
Owners who have not modernized and 
improved are paying the penalty. In 
many cases this penalty has been the 
loss of the property. 

To obtain income from neglected 
buildings on Washington Heights, in- 
stitutions which have taken back prop- 
erties have been obliged to recondition, 





Modern kitchens were part of a pro- 
gram by which an apartment owner re- 
duced vacancies 44 per cent 



amounted to $18,657. He spent 550,000 
in modernizing, largely in providing 
additional bathrooms, and new kitchen 
sinks, thereby reducing his vacancies to 
1 1 per cent and increasing his gross in- 
come to $39,719. 

A Long Island realty company was 
compelled to repossess 16 two-family 
houses, built only six or seven years ago. 
By making an additional investment in 
modernizing of 14 per cent of the selling 
f Continued on page 58) 




Our Inquiring T^axpayer ★ No, 4 * our taxpayer pictures himself in the ^'ilem»cm of the 
Superintendent uf Documents after learning that the most prolific of all writers and publishers. 
Uncle Sam. published 94,500.000 books and pamphlets for 1932. an off year! The sales effort in 
getting rid of ever>lhing from midwifer>' to eulogies must be terrific, as is the effort of the tax- 
payer to pay for the many that are periodically sold as waste paper. The bewildered taxpayer is 

V looking for a book on **How to Pay Taxes " but it is not in stodc. 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



We Advocate am immediate and dnnik reduction of govern- 
mental expenditmes by abolishing u^'idtss cantmi^simLs and afflas. 
eomolidating dfpajtmmti and hmmus. and eliminating extrava- 
gance, to aecomplish a savini^ of not less than 25 per cent in the 
cast oj Ft'deral Governnitnt, and we call upon the Democratic 
patty in the states to makt a zealous effort ta achietfe u propor- 
tionate Jesuit. 

- from the 1932 platform of the Democratic Party 



Confidence is most needed . . . 

ifr THIS is writteTi on March S. four days after a new 
President took oflice, with every bank in the country closed 
by his order, with the country, in effect . off the gold stand- 
ard, and with a special session of the new Congress about to 
meet. 

The action was probably inevitable. The alarm that began 
in Michigan and spread to Maryland was fast becoming 
nation-wide. Better action that affects all banks than a creep- 
ing paralysis of banks closing one by one, 

A country which transacts nine-tenths of its business by 
check could not long go ahead with its banks half active and 
half dormant- 

And there was little disposition to question the wisdom of 
the new President's startling action. 

The great hope was that action to reopen them with some 
form of circulating medium should be prompt. How that 
call for speed has been answered readers will know before 
this is off the press. 

The situation in Detroit as described in press despatches 
makes plain that need for qyick action. For the first few days 
of bank "holidays ' the public was good humored and pre- 
pared to put up with discomfort. As time passed restlessness 
and discontent increased. As credit was restricted the prob- 
lem of obtaining every day necessities grew greater. 

The prayer of every man now should be that in these days 
of stress, the country and in particular the business man of 
the country will show such tolerance, such patience, such 
good nature in adversity that there will be reawakened a 
spirit of confidence in themselves and trust in each other, 

A shortage of currency . • . 

'k THE NATfON's Business reader who is somewhere from 
25 to 45, and perhaps most of them are, can remember noth- 
ing comparable to the days we are now going through. If he 
is in his 50*s he will recall the currency panic of 1907 and 
perhaps be calmer in the present crisis than his younger 
brethren in business. That was the end of everything — every 
crisis is hailed by the pessimist as the crisis that will end ev- 
erything including civilization and the capitalist system. 

The thing that sticks in the mind of the oldsters is that in 
1907 there wasn't any money. Business houses paid on 
checks because their banks could not provide currency and 



cashing a check was a feat. The man who had five one dollar 
bills was wealthy. Clearing house certificates were in wide 
use. Bank failures were many. 

Three years later the "currency panic of 1907" was a 
memory. 

Sound currency or inflation? , • , 

^ TWO questions were asked on all sides when the bank 
holiday was declared and proposals for new money were 
heard : 

Are we getting inflation? 

Are we on or off the gold standard? 

Both answers call for definition. If we mean simply the 
issuance of some more money to take the place of that which 
has gone into hiding, then the new money is inflation. If we 
take the dictionary definition; "expansion or extension be- 
yond natural or proper limits or so as to exceed normal or 
just value; specifically, overissue of currency/' then ^>erhaps 
we are not in a period of inflation. 

So with the gold standard. We have a large supply of gold, 
that was disappearing too fast for comfort and is now penned 
in. The gold is there but you can*t get it. Gold standard or 
not? We leave it to you. 

Where bank holidays are old . • • 

♦ THE bank holiday made nation-wide didn't upset some 
hundreds of American communities %vhich had long been 
without banking facilities where some form of scrip or token 
money was in use — ^neighborhood inflation^ an economist 
calls it. 

Read Mr. McCrea*s article on page 13 of this issue describ- 
ing present-day conditions in his home town of Borme, Iowa, 
and youUI feel that nothing much that could happen in a 
banking way would startle them, Boone had open banks but 
most of the depositors had waived their free right to draw 
money and that s ail the banking holiday most of us care 
about. 

Destruction of confidence . . * 

"CONFIDENCE/' said a philosopher, "is fear asleep." 

Just now fear in this country is wide awake. Money has 
turned coward. It hides in dark comers; asks only safety 
and gives up hope of profit. 

Two things in the United States have kept the confidence 
of the public, its money and its bonds. No man has yet 
hesitated to take the coin or the paper money of the Gov* 
ernment through fear that overnight its value may be les- 
sened; no issue of government bonds has faiU^d to be over- 
subscribed through fear that the interest will not be met or 
the principal be not redeemed. And now come the inflationists 
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^hc) would make the dollar daublful and our federal credit 
Jue^ti unable 

Said a banker with wide European experience: 
*No German statesman would dare f^o before the eie€tt>r 
te today with a policy of inflation. (Jermaiiy has had it-^ 
lesson and has not forgotten," 
fust we learn the bitter k*sson by ex[ierience again? Must 
re attack the remaining foundation stones of confidence in 
lis country? 

Dictatorship tlirougli cowardice 

it IN ever>' time of grave busin4?ss depression, in every 
jx?riod w^hen economic wheels are out of gear, two cries are 
heard : 

Inflation 1 
Dictatorship! 

I We have been hearing both of late. At this writing both 
seem to have died down. Both will be heard again. As times 
grow better, as we leave the mire ff)r solid ground we shall 
forget them entirely. Democracy will seem gocxi to us. We 
shall declare, even those of us who now cry inflation, thai 
after all we are really all sound money men, that all we 
wanted was just a little inflation— just enough for a tonic. 

But the cry for dictatorship at this time is a pitiful one - 
for it has been a cry from Omgress rather than from the 
people, a cry born of cowardice, from the desire to evade 
responsibility, to shun the unpleasant task. 

The Congress has alt the power it needs to reduce the gov- 
ernment spi?nding. to check the growth of government agen- 
cies, to consolidate or abolish bureaus. But Congress is un- 
willing to face the task frankly and fearlessly. It hesitates to 
make an enemy. It knows how handy jobs are as a help to- 
ward rtt^lection. Yet. it fears the voice of the people demand- 
ing a balanced budget and lessened taxes. Hence the pro- 
[xisals to add to the i)owers of the President to reorganize 
the Government. 

Congress wants to say to the taxpayer : 

"See, we cut the costs of Government." 

It wants to say to the politician and the office holder: 

:/ didn't do it." 

Curtailing the i C C. ... 

* IN February, 1930* this magazine called attention to the 
extraordinary order of the Interstate GDmmerce Commission 
directing the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Union Pacific, to build 185 
miles of railroad across Oregon to connect with the Southern 
Pacific. The railroad objected. It said the (proposed line 
wouldn't pay. The Commission said in effect: *Mt will pay 
some time and the state needs it. Go ahead with the S12,- 
(KXl/KK) project.'" 

At that time Nation s Business said that the Courts had 
still to be heard from. Now the Supreme Court of the United 
States has told the Commission it went too far. 

The majority decision is this interesting picture of what 
the railroad was asked to do: 

This line, 185 miles in Icnglii, after leaving Crane would tra- 
vtTse about 20 mile^ of swampy area and 15 mik*s of alkali flats, 
and would tht^n pass over the Great Sandy or High Desert for 115 
miles. The region is in part <iparsely settled and in part wholly un- 
inhabited, and contains no towns except Crescent and Crescent 
l^ke, at the western extremity, neither of which has a jxipulation 
of UXJ. There is no town within 20 milen north or south of the 
prop<jsed line. Certain of the lands have possibilities of cultiva- 
linn through irrif^ation, and the evidence fur complainants is that 
if the railrozid were built such activity would be stimulated. There 
seem^ to be no dispute that traffic to be obtained from the region 
will fall far short of supporting the line. 

To compel a business— even the regulated, ruled and re- 
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stricted railroad — to ro into a venture which w^on't pay on 
the ground that it might pay some time and m the mean- 
timt* would help the growth of the community seems to the 
ordinary man an extraordinary extension of federal power. 

Money can't find a job . • . 

* TflE visitor from Mar?i might wonder at many things 
m this world of ours at hungry men and grain unthrashed 
in the tield*^; at shoelt^^ children and closed shoe factories. 
He might wonder that in a world that c(»mplains of a lack 
of money there is Uyo much money. At least there is too 
jimch money in some places. 

A manufacturing corporation had a considerable cash sur- 
f>lus. Its president calk^l the large New York bank where 
it kept some of its funds and said in effect: 

''We've got U)0 much ready nKiney. Where can we put it? 
Short term government bonds don't pay anything w^onh 
while; banks aren't paying enough on dejKjsits to be attrac- 
tive. What can we do?" 

Followed a conference of some length over the long dis- 
tance telephone with two or three bank ofTicials taking pan 
And the final outcome was: 

*'W^e don*t know anytliing to do with your money except 
hold on to It" 

Six weeks ago another banker said to the writer: 
We are constantly askod : Tell me w'hat I can do with 
my money. I have more on hand than I nctd. Where can I 
put it so that it wall be safe and profitable.' 

'*And/' said the banker, **all we can tell them is to put 
it in short term governments and wait to see what happens." 

A world of i>overty and unemployment with money Itxik- 
ing for work. 

Farmers can't shut down . . . 

* A RECENT bulletin of the National Bureau of Econom- 
jc Research presents a striking picture of how depression has 
affected production. 

Taking 1927 as 100, the Bureau rtrports that production 
of raw agricultural products was 97 in 1932, while raw min- 
eral products went down to 66» manufactured goods to 60 
and construction, greatt^t of sufferers, declined to 29. 

In other words, the farmer went right on producing while 
the mine and oil well owner slackened* the manufacturer cut 
oflf two-fifths of his output and the builder all but stopped 
building. And if it hadn't been for government construction 
the builder would have come far closer to zero output. 

What's been the result? What are the reasons? One result 
has been to depress farm prices out of proixirtion to other 
prices. The farmer w^ho once produced 100 units and sold 
them for one dollar each now produces the same 100 units 
but must sell them at half as much. The manufacturer who 
has produced 100 units and sold them at one dollar each now 
produces 60 units and sells them at a price not so much below 
his old figure. As the Bureau puts it: 

*'The influence of industrial fluctuation on raw material 
(producers is immediately reflected in |>rice changes, rather 
than in variations in output, while among manufacturers the 
reverse is true." 

Tile reasons? The farmer cannot readily shut down his 
plant. His land is there and it is about as cheap to raise a 
crop as to let it lie idle. Another factor however which is on 
the farmer's side is that most of his product goets into food 
and food h in constant demand and always fc>eing replaced. 

Many a manufactun^r wj^iht^ his products were. 

Reforming against depression . . . 

* JAMES H, R. CROMWELL, 36 years old, vice president 
of the Peerless Motor Qjmpany, stepson of E. T. Stotesbury 
of J» P. Morgan & Co., and son-in-law of Horace E. Dodge, 
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automobile manufacturer, has written a book called, "The 
Voice of Young America/' 

Mr. Cromwell has 34 reforms which would drag this 
country from the pit of depression and set it on the path of 
perfection. 

The Fifth Reform is to reduce the expenses of bureaucracy to 
the reasonable requirements of govern inent and thus terminate the 
present tendency toward federal paternalism. 

An admirable "reform." Mr, Cromwell's ways to accom- 
plish it include: 

The Eleventh Reform is the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the substitution of the Canadian or Swedish system of 
control of liquor 

The Twelfth Reform is to create a national potice force under 
the jurisdiction of a new and separate national department. 

The Thirteenth Reform is to establish federal control over the 
sale of firearms and to impose an immediate jail sentence of at 
least two years upon any person possessing lethal weapons with- 
out a permit 

The Twenty-first Reform is the abolition of all state banks and 
the creation of a unified banking system under the control of 
the Federal Resen^e Board, 

The Twenty- second Reform is specifically to instruct and em- 
power the Federal Re^rve Board to adopt a definite policy to- 
ward the prevention of financial crises* to proportion credit ex- 
pansion to production, and to cooperate with foreign central bank- 
ing systems in maintaining international financial stability. 

The Twenty- fourth Reform is the creation of a general fund 
to guarantee payment to depositors in the event of the failure 
of any member bank. 

The Twenty- seventh Reform is the creation of a national sys- 
tem of federal employment offices. 

The Twenty-eighth Reform is the establishment of compulsory 
Federal unemployment insurance. 

The Twenty* ninth Reform is the creation of State public- works- 
planning boards under Federal supervision and with Federal 
assistance. 

The Thirty-second Reform is the government ownership of 
transportation and public utilities. 

Mr. Cromweirs desire to abolish paternalism seems over- 
balanced by his suggestions of paternalistic activities. 

The announcement on the cover says that Mr. Cromwell 
''engaged the attention of Palm Beach by fighting three 
rounds with the Light Heavyweight Champion of the World'* 
and again '^astounded Palm Beach when he publicly argued 
against Martin W. Littleton/' 

Things could be worse . . , 

^ WE are always just a step away from the new era in 
which nothing will ever be wrong or a new era in which noth- 
ing will ever be right. 

Just now the world is highroading to Hell; Capitalism is 
doomed: Democracy is a failure; and if we can be saved 
only a dictator can do it. 

All of which is talk that we have heard before, that our 
fathers heard before us and that our grandsons will hear 
when we are dead and gone. 

One of the proofs that we are ruined is that the farmer 
can*t pay his mortgage. Ergo, the financial institutions, 
notably the insurance companies wliich loaned the farmer 
money» must be ruined. 

We were just abc>ut to accept this when we read in the 
annual rapon of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company this paragraph : 

During th(' severe depreBsion following tlie panic of 1S73, the 
percentafie of the Company's admitted assets invested in fore- 
closed real estate increased from .232 per cent in 1874 to ^MA per 
cent in 1880 and thereafter diminiiihed to normal in 1890. During 
the panic of 1893 and the yearis followinj^, the percentage of the 
Company's assets invested in foreclosed real estate increatied from 
167 per cent in 1893 to 2,806 per cent in 1899 and diminish^.^d to 
nt>rmal in 19U8. On January U 1929. the foreclosed real property 
owned 3y your Company amounted to .255 per cent of the total 
Admitted Asifel^. The subsequent dcpredaiioa in land values and 



the fall in prices, at the farm* of agricultural products to figures 
below the cost of production has resulted in an increase in the 
percentage of assets in foreclosed real property on December 3L 
1932. to L437 per cent of the Admitted Assets or iess than S15.()0 
per Sl^CXK) of such assets. 

And wheat, com» oats and rye and lard were lower in the 
mid-nineties than today. 

Farmers are not bankrupt . • , 

if NO doubt the farmers* lot in the last few years has been 
a hard one. So has the lot of many a worker and business 
man. 

Particularly has the farmer been pitied for the burden of 
mortgage debt that has fallen ui>on him. Yet here s a bulle- 
tin of the Federal Land Bank of Wichita covering Colorado ^ 
Kansas. New Mexico and Oklahoma, and it tells us that at 
the end of January, this year, 57? ^ per cent of the 30,799 
farm loans held by the bank in those four states "were in 
good standing with all sums due on them paid in full." 

If farm loans by other institutions keep that ratio — and 
the Federal Land Banks have borne the bnmt of the **don't- 
pay'' drive — that means 421-2 P^r cent of encumbered farms 
are not behind hand. Only 42 per cent of farms have any 
mortgage at all, so only 42^2 per cent of 42 per cent— about 
18 per cent — of the farms in this region are facing foreclosure 
even at a long distance. 

The farmer probably isn't as delinquent in debt as many 
of his advisers think he is or ought to be. Why not preach 
the other side. Turn to page 11 and read "The Mark-down 
of Morality/' 

More and more taxes . . • 

it THE methods proposed by Alfred Emmanuel Smith to 
set the world aright will fmd approval and opposition. But 
many a newspaper reader, with an income tax return in mind 
heaved a sympathetic sigh when he read these words of Mr, 
Smith before the Senate Finance Committee: 

Take a man who takes a chance. If he loses, why it h just too 
bad. If he wins, look what happens to him. They come in and take 
the largest part of it away from him. Take my case. I get S50,000 
a year as president of the Empire State Building, After I left 
Albany, after living in a mansion for six years, I couldn't jiee First 
Avenue ver>' well, so I went over to Fifth Avenue. I signed a 
lease for $1(),000 a year. Now, with my salar>* decreased, my lease 
still in my lap, the Federal Government and the State together are 
going lo take $10,800 away from me in taxes. 

It falls to few of us to get S50,000 a year, but it falls to 
most of us to wonder how the Government expects us to pay 
more and more out of less and less. 

Our money works slower . . . 

ifr AS a nation we live less on currency than any other coun- 
try. Nine-tenths of our business is done by check. And that's 
one of the things that make talk of currency inflation seem 
ridiculous. 

We have more currency than we needed in our liveliest 
business days. Why make more? What we need h faith or 
credit- and credit is another name for faith, We ntt^d bank 
deixjsits in action and no one seems to have found a royal 
road to that condition. 

How the activity of bank defxjsits has fallen is strikingly 
shown by some Federal Reser\'e Bulletin figures: 

From 1923 to 1925 deiKBits in member banks in leading 
cities turned over 26 to 32 times per year. From thi* fall of 
1925 to 1929 turnover increased until it became 45 times a 
year. 

In the last quarter of 1932 it had droptK^ to 16 times jkt 
yean Money was doing its work slowly and all business 



The Crisis in Home Financino: 



By MORRIS EDWARDS of the siatF of nation s business 

REAL estate men a^ree that the home mort- 
gage situatioii is changing rapidly. Forty ot 
them contributed opinions to this discussion 
of what the future mav hold 
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PEOPLE S ideas 
aboul buying and 
ing homes and 
ihtnr habits of borrowing 
and lendinif money on ihcm, 
hiv n the 

yt... , now 

are changing again. The fir^t 
change was pleasant, Tht 
second is less so. 
Before 1920, mr 
ght houses pnn 
in, and borrowed against 
them no nit>re money than 
they were sure they coy Id 
repay. In those days, home 
ownership was an emblem 
of thrift, its wTaring re- 
served exclusively for the 
thrifty 

In the 'twentiej^, : ! 
habits of home <jv. ;, ..p 
swung away from the old 
standards. People began to buy with 
one eye glued on the chances of early 
and profitable resale. Mortgages look on 
a new guise. Their amounts became 
shrewd guesses, not of what a responsi- 
ble borrower would be able to repay, 
but of what a subsequent purchaser 
could be induced to assume. Home 
ownership, for generations the prized 
importunity of the thrifty few. gradual- 
ly became "home ower-ship/' the fas- 
cinating pastime of the sjieculattve 
many. 

Now the trend is being reversed, and 
the process of reversal is being packed 
into such a brief int- • 
adjustments have l» 

It in control Gearing $2y,UiMtAi(.MJU0 
of home mortgages to new conditions, 
new sets of values and new mental atti- 
tudes of home owners, is no picayune 
undertaking, 

"All this amounts to." an old-school 




The df^btors' plight is touching but do not the 
insurance palicybolders deserve some attention? 



iUHi karniuR i\< k>»t^n abiot debt. It 
is fmding out for itself that there was 
siMiething real s<>mething that comes 
from the soil in the homesteader's mor- 
tal fear of mortgages and debt. 

A matter of character 

"IF YOU look at it that way/* he went 
on. "the problem of paring morteaee<i 
down to amounts in line with 
values is not much more than 
of the character of bcjrrowers which, tt 
seems, has to come about once in ever>' 
generation. If men still will work them- 
selves to the bone to pay debts on their 
homes, the great part of tht*se twenty 
billion of home mortgages will come out 
all right; it's only a matter of giving ex* 
tensions of time. 

' But if the urge to do their best to 
save their homes is gone— and it would 
have taken an awful big change in just 



the case— the mortgages never WTte 
much good and are not now. In thai 
case, no amount of time will help. 

"Tl. I 
sen^ie : i 
give more time to a borrower w'ho is 
willing to pull up his bt^lt and try TV - 
there*s only one thing to do with t 

that quit. That is to hU 
them out and write off th 
losses " 

Thai character has not 
undergone such a "big 
change in just one or tw 
generations" was evidenced! 
by what the t)nrsident ol a 
life insurance company told 
me a few da\^ latrr 

**Yoi: as- 
sets ht'i : the 
depression. ' he said. 'Til 
tell you. The best assets we 
have brought (hrouijh the 
dei^ression 
loans Am^u. 

of the lot are the long-term 
loans 12 or 15 years in 
which a borrower agreed to 
j>ay so: 1 
every 

mortgage, (jr nearly so. at 
the end of that time They 
represent mi only the larg- 
est margin of security for us, but also 
the highest class ol home buyers P* <\ 
pic do not contract that kind of h 
unless they are sure they want to kn ^ 
the property, are confident they can 
ni' and intend to meet 

tl* ue/' 

No two j)et^ple quite agree as to the 
exact conditions which nowadays are 
referred to as **the crisis in home fi- 
nancing " V 
reason foi 

appreciably better or worise than they 
really are. A composite of many con- 
flicting views, however, produces a com- 
parative ■ ■ ■ 

In 1 J0,000.- 
OOD.OOt) ol home moiiKa>?ei,, Uf these, 
somewhat less than half were held by 
building and loan associatitms; perhaps 
one- fourth ^ 
and the it 

mortgage lending ' s and pn- 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN BUSINESS CAR 




CLii.£;vnciLiaT iiTAnoAiui »ix i:i>t;i't, 9445 



featuring the 

lowest first cost and lowest operating cost 

of any full -size six-cyiinder enclosed car 



Depend on Chevrolet to be the first to 
recognize the need for a new type of 
business car— and to take the initi- 
ative in building it. Such a car should 
be, at the same time^ smart, comfort- 
able, fast, dependable — a record- 
breaker for economy, and very low in 
first cost* Here is such a car — the 
new Chevrolet Standard Six coupe, 
with body by Fisher and chassis and 
engine by Chevrolet. Taking advan- 
tage of a long wheel base, Fisher de- 
signers have built a full-si^e body — 
up-to-the-minute in appearance, 
equipped with Fisher No Draft Ven^ 
tilation, and with a world of room in 
both the passenger and luggage com- 



A 6EN£RAL MOTORS VALUE 



COUPE 



$ 



445 



COACH MS5 



COUPE 



rumbl« seat 



H75 



Ail price a f\ F/mf* Mich. 

Spm:$mt ctjuipment &3ttfa. Low 
deiiv&t&d prices and ea%y 
CMMX. terms. 



partments* The engine is the product 
of two years of sustained engineering 
effort, It*s a fast, smooth, flexible sik 
— capable of better than 40 miles an 
hour in silent second, 70 miles an hour 
in high, and matchless economy at 
any speed. And the whole car is built 
to the same quality and precision stand- 
ards that have made Chevrolet world 
leader in sales for the fourth time in 
six years ! Digest this information, read 
that low price again, and you are sure 
to come to the popular conclusion — 
the fleet that earns its way these 
days is the fleet composed of 
new six - cylinder Chevrolets, 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH 
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terms up to three years. The remainder 
were for terms ran^nn^l to ten or 15 
years. 

The two classes of mortgages— long 
and short term offer different kinds of 
problems to botli borrowers and lenders. 

For instance, take the case of the 
home buyer who owes a mortgage of 
S4.000 on a pro^^erty apprai^'d in 1929 
for $6,000. Thai mortgage now is com- 
ing due. Under former conditions, the 
mortgage probably could have been re- 
newed in its full amounts certainly with 
a curtailment of not more than $200 
or S300. Today, however, a fair ap- 
praisal may be only S4.5O0. The resale 
market is stagnant, and the property is 
more than three years older than in 
1929, Willing to lend not more than 
two4hirds of appraised value, the lend- 
er wants the mort^^age reduced to $3,000. 

Reiinandng is serious 

THIS demand catches the borrower 
at a time when savings are depleted or 
tied up and his income much reduced. 
There is a wide gap between the inter- 
ests of the two parties. 

With from three to four billion dol- 
lars of such short-term loans coming 
due each year, and with other [ending 
agencies unwilling to make new bans in 



has his own commitments to consider in 
granting extensions of time. 

The problems are different— but no 
less serious— with long-term loans. The 
borrow^er's payment each month or each 
year is substantially larger because it 
includes also a sizable item for principal. 
So long as the borrower meets his pay- 
ments, he need fear no sudden demand 
(or a reduction of the principal. With 
the larger regular payments, however, 
the risk of delinquency is greater. 

Look at the lender's situation. The 
conditions which cause delinquencies in 
borrowers" payments also cause de- 
mands f«>r cash by stockholders of 
building and loan associations^ ficjlicy- 
hoiders of life insurance companies, and 
customers of guarantetrd mortgage com- 
panies. 

The lending institution, however sol* 
vent it may be, needs cash to meet its 
own commitments and must press bor- 
rowers for payments. 

Thus, the situation has two major 
elements, One is the problem uf refi- 
nancing maturing short-term mortgages 
in a period of declining and unstable 
values. The other is that of enabling 
institutions wirich make long-term loans 
to meet demands for cash. 

Although the condition is readily ap- 
parent, it is well-nigh imjxjssible to 




"The only moratorium we need in this field is a moratorium on talk*' 



amounts larger than present mortgage 
holders will renew old ones, the refi- 
nancing problem is serious. 

This is the simplest possible case. 
Usually there are such complicating 
factors as a second mortgage or a lien 
for delinquent taxes. Perhaps a com- 
pany which sold the mortgage to a third 
party has guaranteed its payment in 
full at maturity. The borrower is in a 
tight corner, holders of junior liens are 
fidgeting, and the first mortgage lender 



get any two parties to agree on what 
caused it. Real estate men and those 
interested in the building supply and 
construction industries declare that ''the 
mortgage lenders shut down." The 
lenders reply that ''high-pressure meth- 
ods of real estate promotion, sale and 
construction" created a situation in 
which sharp adjustments were inevita- 
ble and were only hastened by the gen- 
eral depression. 
That attitude came forward in a dis- 



cussion with the president of a New 
York savings bank. 

"Why don't we all just admit the 
facts and quit bickering about who is 
rt^lK^nsible?" he asked, '^The facts are 
that every party to the business ot 
building, selling, buying and mortgaging 
Iioust^s overplayed his hand." 

Asked for a bill of particulars^ he con- 
tinued : 

"Tixy many lots w^ere staked off and 
sold as speculations rather than as 
building sites. Too many houses were 
built on a shoestring, leading to top- 
heavy financing charges. Too many 
houses were sold on down payments so 
smaM that the buyer had no real equity. 
Whenever a man buys a house and pays 
down less than one-fourth of the price, 
he is skating close to trouble. 

"Too many j>t*ople promised — and 
were wrongly [M.'rmitted by lending in- 
stitutions to ]>romise to make pay- 
ments that could be met only if they got 
all the breaks. They seemed to think 
they never would have another illness, 
another baby, another death in the 
family, or another interruption or re- 
duction of income. 

"Too many pctjple bcjught— and were 
wrongly tincouraged to buy — hcjuses 
that they could not afford to live in. 
They forgot about taxes, assessments, 
loan commissions, insurance, re- 
pairs and the like. Let a family 
tie up more than one- fourth of 
its sure income in charges for 
shelter, and it has little n^Tve 
with which to meet emergencies. 

Unsound financing 

*TOO MANY people bought 
plans of financing instead of 
real estate. The temis of $30(1 
down and $60 a month were 
more important in their eyes 
than the fact that they were pay- 
ing S6,CH30 for a S4.800 house. 

"Too many people, both lend- 
ITS and borrowers, made mort- 
gages on which there was no real 
meeting of minds. A buyer would 
promise to repay the principal 
in three years, but he did not 
mean it. He meant only that he 
would pay interest for three 
years and then would rely on 
good luck and the lender's will- 
ingness to renew the loan itself. 
That sort of busmess soon can 
get both lender and borrower in trou- 
ble/' 

This is a fair sample of what mort- 
gage lenders seem to believe. Contrast 
it with the point of view^ of a real estate 
man well known in the subdivision and 
home construction field: 

"Yes/' he said seriously, "there were 
excesses in real estate promotion 
methtids, but they were only part of 
the picture. Another part was the eager- 
(Continued on page 37) 
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in thousands 



.e-Design 

is a problem sitting 
on the doorstep of 
most manufacturers 



and Good Re-Design 

"In the coming era of business re viva 
which will be the greatest peritwJ of 
re'design the world has ever kriowii, 
aluminum will play a large and ^ignifi- 
cunt part. It will be the b&sic material 
of products. 

**Thc immediate future of industry and science will witness 

a shai-p and decisive buttle agaimt mere weight* The public, 
Its buying power revivified^ will demand beauty of form, 
new efficiency of performance and durability. 
**1 have found that Alcoa Aluminum, bec^u^ of its ^eat 
tensile strength combined v^-ith its light weight, its re- 
tfistance to corrosion and its ready applicability to countlesii 
apes, serves the designer aims perfectly in creating 
ly new articles or recreating old ones of greater utility, 
beauty and satabttity.** 



Re Designed, this feather weight iron 
. . * wei^^hs on!y 3 lbs. Has better heat con^ 
ductivity because sole and pressure plate 
are made of a single Alcoa Aluminum 
Casting, With heat unit cast as insert. 




On U. S, Navy Dirigibles Akron" 
and "Macon", water recovery tanks 
made of Alcoa Aluminum streamline 
tubing are employed to condense en- 
giae exhaust gases . . . water so con- 
densed is stored and thus, compensate 
mg for fuel used by engmc, serves to 
equalize weight of ships. 



R.ulroad Re-Desi gn . smart, modem 
. . . The Autotram , , , America's 
first streamlined automotive type 
railroad car for main line operation. 
Underframe, body frame, roof struC' 
ture, body sides, interior panels and 
trim made of the lights strong alloys 
of Alcoa Aluminum. Sixty feet long 
. . . seats 42 passengers . , . operates 
with an automobile type engine * . - 
weighs only 30,000 lbs* 



What Customers wont . . . is the reason for the 

vast shift to ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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To help in&urc "eternal tight" , . . Tuhubr Bus 
made of Alcoa Alummum, Its light weight and 
the eai>c with which it is formed simplify and 
5peed up construction , . . high ratio of strength 
lo weight cuts number of insulators needed . . . 
often effects saving in supporting structures. 

Re Desij^ed Auto Heater Register Parts . . . 
Alcoa Alummum Die Castingii — all 4 oi them. 
They replaced sand castings . . , saved weiglit 
. . . money, too, because die-casting cut out 
machtnmg and polishing . . . brought out design 
details formerly lost. Note butterfly valve . . . 
It fits elbow u^ictwmt machining. 




"Alum due" is a process by which a decorative 
and protective coating can be applied to Alcoa 
Aluminum and its alloys , . . in either plain . . » 
or colored finishes. Neither a paint nor a plating, 
the hard Alumilite finish is an integral part of 
the surface that cannot chip or peel off* 



A high-speed chain hoist . , . a regular 
'^Sky hook" Re-Designed in Alcoa Alu' 
minum, it weighs 07\iy 58 lbs., yet will 
lift a full ton. Can be handled by one 
man on a scaffold or a ladder. 




Aluminized . . . these titan alummum 
truck trailers haul 19 tons of milk every 
trip . . , stay within highway w^cight 
limits* Tanks are ** single compartment" 
welded throughout . , . no glass Uners 
. , * aluminum is non'toxic. 



What Cusfomers want . . , is the reason for the vast 

shift to ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Maker of Wallboard 
rc'designs it . . . using 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil 
FotW'WalllxMrd msu 
lates, beciy^e heat 
bounces back from the 
bright surface of the 
foil . , . stays msidt th 
structure in Winter 
. * . stays outside Ui 
Summer, 




Screws, Buttons, Bolts, Nuts 
' ^ of Alcoa Aluminum, are 
j^ual in strength of othtT 
metals commonly useJ, but 
only ) 3 as heavy . . . perfect m 
fit . . ■ resistant to corrosion. 




Product Re-Design, using Alcoa 
Al uminum, has pulled many Products 
out of Soles Doldrums 



Thanks to Alctxi Aluminum this ornsi 
mental cxrtigeinal lot^l^y hght • , ♦ ii ltgllf« 
It measures to feet 'Se cast 

aluminum platen u 
9atifi finish and lac^ucrcJ. 
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Tht Orirntat ifirl rrdines on a slicct 
uf plate [ihss mppoitrd by two 
>l*ivrA* The nia|rit*ian waves a wjiitr 
&hcet . . . jirttnouni'irs a hw magic 
words. Ffr^iul Slic ha^ Juaf^^ 
Piartd in thin air* 

EXPLANATION: 

t >ne I if tl ic ■ nI jivr*'* Is ;i hofhiv Jummy. 
When flic nmj^uinn holdii up the 
i>hect ihr lithe litile lady disrtp|tears 
campletrly— inta hi^ empty fiiJ^*re, 



its fun to be fooled 
...it's more fun to know 



IIcrc*s a trick used in cijtiarcttc 
advcrtisinfi. It is called **QH>Iness/' 
EXPLANATION: Coolness isdetcr- 
mitiird by ihe speed of burning. 
Frt's/i cigarettes, retaining their 
full moisture, burn more sl<^wly 
, . • smoke cooler. Dried- out ciga- 
rettes taste hot. 




Clanicls are cooler because they 
et)me in the famous air-tight a W^A^^Z 
Humidor Pack • • . and because 
they c<intain better tobaccos, 
A cigarette blended from choice, 
ripe Inbaeeos tastes cooler than 
one that is harsh and acrid. For 
co(jhiess,ch<mse afresh cigarette, 
made from cosilier tobaccos. 

It is a fact, well known hy leaf 
tjihmcu experts, that iUimeh 
are mmie from finer, MO HE 
EXPHNSll li tohaccos than 
any at her pupulur brands 

Smoke Camels -•.give your taste 
a chance to sense the difference. 



A^o Tri'cAs fust Cosfl/er To i a ceo s 
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(Continued from page 32) 
ness of mortgage lenders to get money 
out on investment. There was strong 
competition among them for mortgage 
loans. They put up the money without 
protest. Their complaints about the past 
sins of the real estate business are 
pretty much a proposition of the pot 
calling the kettle black. We're all par- 
ties to a result that we all feel." 

Another angle of this same line of 
thought has to do with the relations of 
the lending agencies with the people 
from whom they obtained the money 
subsequently loaned on home mort- 
gages. 

"If there were high -pressure methods 
in the real estate field/* said a commer- 
cial banker whose institution holds very 
few mortgage loans, ""there also were 
high-pressure methods in stimulating 
the flow of money into the channels of 
mortgage investment. To attract funds, 
lending institutions gradually drifted 
into making to their customers repre- 
sentations not strictly consistent with 
the business of lending on mortgages. 
They did it in good faith. Not one man 
in a hundred recognized the change 
which was going on, but it was taking 
place nevertheless* 

Money tied up in mortgages 

"FOR example, take the building and 
loan associations- The buyer of shares 
in the old neighborhood mutual asso- 
ciation knew that his money was being 
tied up in mortgages for a long time, 
was eminently safe, and was serving a 
useful purpose. He also knew that if 
he wanted to sell his shares, he might 
have to wait for some time, i>erhaps 
months, before repayments on mort- 
gages had amounted to enough to per- 
mit him to withdraw his capital Hence, 
he put into building and loan associa- 
tions only such money as he was willing 
to leave there indefinitely. On that basis 
no one had any false expectations. 

*'As time went on, however, the asso- 
ciations sought to stimulate more rapid 
growth by advertising, or at least allow- 
ing people to believe, that funds invested 
in such organizations were virtually the 
same as savings deposits in a commer- 
cial bank. Attracted by a rate of five 
per cent or six per cent as against the 
commercial banks* savings rate of three 
per cent or four per cent, people put in 
their money on the assumption that 
they could withdraw it on demand. 
That is the source of most of the cur- 
rent difificulties of the associations. 
While thoroughly solvent by any or- 
dinary test, they cannot finance a large 
stream of withdrawals from the slow 
trickle of funds that flows back from 
ten-year mortgages/' 

A similar change, he indicated, had 
taken place in the affairs of life insur- 
ance companies. 

*Teople used to buy straight life in- 



surance policies for one purpose— to 
protect their families from loss of in- 
come in case of death. Such policies had 
low reserves and low cash values. Peo- 
ple were reluctant to borrow against 
them, considering their insurance values 
as funds held in trust for their families. 
Partly because the cash values were 
relatively small, partly because people 
were unwilling to borrow on them, life 
insurance companies had relatively 
small cash demands made upon them. 
Under those circumstances, long-term 
mortgages were an ideal investment for 
insurance companies. 

Insurance for investment 

'THAT condition, however, gradually 
changed. To facilitate growth, the com- 
panies made increasingly attractive the 
policies that had not only the protection 
feature but investment features as well. 
People put into these new policies not 
only the funds they ordinarily would 
use for life insurance premiums, but 
also additional funds which they re- 
garded as investments subject to call in 
case of need. Thus, an increasing pro- 
portion of company assets began to rep- 
resent funds which their owners regard- 
ed as callable investments and which 
they did not hesitate to demand in cash. 
Mortgages are scarcely suited to invest- 
ment of funds which can be demanded 
on short notice. Accordingly, the in- 
surance funds which might have cush- 
ioned the difficulties of mortgage refi- 
nancing have been needed by the com- 
panies to meet the demands of their 
own policyholders." 

When one seeks to size up the prob- 
able outcome of the home mortgage 
situation, he soon encounters two diver- 
gent schools of thought. They approach 
the problem from different ends. For 
want of a better distinction, one might 
be called the practical approach, the 
other the political. They have little in 
common. Both need to be understood, 
however, for the probable course of 
events seems likely to embrace elements 
of both. 

The essence of the political approach 
is substitution of governmental action 
tor the ordinary processes by which lend- 
ers and borrowers have met comparable 
situations in the past. It assumes that 
these processes are inadequate, that 
they mean unduly harsh treatment of 
distressed borrowers, and that "the gen- 
eral welfare" requires governmental 
credit relief on a scale never before com 
templated. This point of view places 
primary, if not exclusive, emphasis upon 
the immediate easing of the mortgage 
debtor's plight. This would be accom- 
plished by such measures as a federal 
moratorium on foreck>sures, a federal 
decree cutting mortgage interest rates, 
federal loans to finance payment of de- 
linquent property taxes and other liens, 
and federal refinancing of mortgages* 



The tx)litical point of view and the 
proposed measures to which it leads 
have support from two principal groups. 
One is made up of men in public office 
who, either out of sincere solicitude for 
those burdened with mortgages or out 
of a shrewd sense of where votes can be 
caught in the next election, vie to out- 
do each other in gilding the lily of home 
ownership at every public opportunity. 
So long as a proposed bill can be held 
up as evidence of a desire to "benefit 
the small home owner.'* it matters little 
if at the same time it would bankrupt 
the Federal Treasury or reduce the ma- 
jority of lending institutions to insol- 
vency. The political technique for deal- 
ing with mortgage debtors now is the 
same as that used in dealing with ex-ser- 
vice men after the war, with the high- 
way enthusiasts in the middle '20' s, and 
with the farmers in 1929 — to stand at 
the door of the Treasury and beckon 
to all comers. 

Also supporting this philosophy are 
interests which, at least temporarily, 
find it to their advantage. These include 
some home buyers whose equities are 
endangered; a few mortgage lenders 
who %vish to be rescued from the con- 
sequences of fair weather lending prac- 
tices; those real estate brokers who 
desire a quick revival of realty activity 
at any cost, and some construction and 
building supply people who want a 
home-building market created to absorb 
their products. 

Individual adjustments 

CONTRASTED with this painting of 
unreal ships on unreal oceans is the prac- 
tical point of view of men long experi- 
enced in handling mortgage problems, 
such as the officers of life insurance 
companies and savings banks, veteran 
building and loan executives and pri- 
vate mortgage lenders. They believe 
that established processes should be — 
and in the long run will have to be — 
relied upon to produce such adjustments 
as may be necessary between lenders 
and individual borrowers. Each case, 
as they see it, should be worked out on 
its own set of facts. Their policy is one 
of gradual progress by normal methods, 
with primary emphasis upon ultimate 
improvement of the situation as a whole 
rather than upon immediate alleviation 
of one group at the expense of another. 

Men of this turn of mind have little 
patience with the political posturing 
about home ownership. They are con- 
vinced that the Government should do 
nothing directly and little indirectly. 
Not only as a matter of principle but 
also as a matter of confining govern- 
mental action to measures likely to have 
practical value, they believe the Gov- 
ernment already has gone as far as it 
conceivably should go, and perhai^s 
further than a wise regard for 
precedents would justify. In establish- 
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ing the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem and in making Reconstmction Fi- 
nance Corjxjralion funds available to 
mortgage institutions, they say that the 
Government has done everything re- 
quired to avert unnecessary foreclosures, 
prevent unduly harsh treatment of tem- 
porarily distressed borrowers, and as- 
sure lending institutions against insol- 
vency which might ff>llow their grant- 
ing of time extensions to borrowers. 

Policyholderii and depositors 

NO DOUBT the plight of distressed 
debtors is touching, it is pointed out, 
but do not the 6S,(XX),0CX) life insurance 
policyholders, and the additional mil- 
lions of dcptisitors in savings banks and 
building and loan asscKiatiuns alscj de- 
serve more than casual consideration? 
Those people entrusted their savings to 
the sanctity of mortgages and other pri- 
vate contracts. In the last analysis, they 
— and not the institutions which hap- 
pen to be the reptjsitories of their funds 
—are the real mortgage lenders. The 
collapjk^ of real estate values and of bor- 
rowers' income may compel these mort- 
gage holders to postpone repayment of 
mortgage principal, or to sustain tem- 
porary^ reductions of interest income. 
But such a>ncessions on their part 
should result from their own action, 
and not from the sentimental meddling 
of those who propose to be; generous 
with money and property rights which 
du not belong to them, 

"The irony of the situation," re- 
marked one insurance company presi- 
dent, ''is that the home buyer and mort- 
gage borrower are being harmed more, 
both immfd lately and rn the long run. 
by the irresixmsible talk about lifting 
their burdens than by any other one 
thing. 

*TaIk about drastic governmental 
measures only keeps the situation in an 
uproar. So long as there seems to be a 
chance that the Government wall absorb 
lenders' losses^ no lender is going to 
reach an adjustment with a particular 
borrower. So long as the borrowers 
think there is a chance of Uncle Sam 
shaking the Christmas tree, they won't 
exert themselves to the limit of their 
own resourct^. On both sides, initiative 
is destroyed. 

"But that is only the beginning. We 
have some mortgages w^hich are de- 
linquent, but we are not foreclosing 
them except where owners abandon 
their property. We can work along with 
borrowers^ trying every sort of arrange- 
ment, so long as we know we can fore- 
close on short notice whenever a bor- 
rower quits playing fair. But if we 
thought Congress was going to declare 
a mortgage moratorium, we w^ould fore- 
close every delinquent loan immediate- 
ly to get title before this suspension of 
payments became efTective. 

"We talk about money beting idle or 
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hoarded. There Ss plenty of it, many 
timi^s more than enough to relieve this 
pressure upon borrowers to refinance 
their mortgages. But will a sane person 
make a new mortgage loan when Ctm- 
gress is talking about a moratorium 
which would tie up his principal, and 
about decrees which would deprive him 
of part of his contracted interest? 

"The really tragic effect, though, is 
fiver the long run. When one talks about 
federal relief for home mortgages, he is 
practically saying that home ownership 
cannot pay its way, that there is not 
the security for home mortgages that 
we always have believed. Of course, de- 
spite all such kK>se talk, not more than 
ten per cent of the home mortgages — 
in our company it is less than five per 
cent— are delinquent or likely to become 
delinquent. Yet, to make a political play 
of helping that small fraction, some 
people will say things that drive money 
away from all home mortgage invest- 
ment. 

A moratorium on talk 

"THE only moratorium we need in 
this field," he concluded, "is a morato* 
rium on sentimental talk about govern- 
ment intervention in home mortgages/* 

Recent events foreshadt;)w the means 
by which the situation will work itself 
out. provided radical governmental ac- 
tion is withheld. Primarily because 
lenders can make better adjustments 
with present owners than they can by 
foreclosure and resale, foreclosures ap- 
pear to be declining. In some regions— 
as in the New York metrop«)litan area 
— interest rates are being temjiorarily 
reduced and loans are being extended 
for from three to five years. That is a 
salutary process. Likewise the phase of 
an excessive supply of properties being 
forced for sale on a declining market 
appears largely to have run its course. 

A corporation formed not long ago in 
New York— the Realty Stabilization 
Corporation — is a venture in a correc- 
tive direction. In cases where borrowers 
will agree to revised schedules of pay- 
ment and lenders to temporary reduc- 
tion of interest rates and renewal of 
principal for three or five yeiirs, the 
Corporation is affording refinancing 
facilities. The expectation is that it will 
make some use of funds from the Re- 
construction Finance Conxjration. 

A summary has elements of both light 
and shade. Take the latter first. 

In e,xtreme cases, further foreclosures 
probably are inevitable. For some time 
many home owners will be carrying 
mortgages whose payments represent an 
uncomfortably large projx>rtion of 
family income. Because lending insti- 
tutions will have to write off losses and 
generally strengthen their own position, 
it may be several years before there is 
again a frc^ flow of mortgage funds to 
finance new building construction. With 



real estate values becoming stabilized 
at levels far under the cost of building 
new structures at present prices for 
labor and materials, the stimulus for 
large-scale revival of residential con- 
struction seems lacking. Certainly that 
is true until the lifting of the depression 
stops huddling and sends people once 
more in search of the housing accommo- 
dations to which they formerly were 
accustomed. Even though state and 
municipal governmental costs are com- 
ing down, thus enabling reduction of 
taxes, the adju^=tment in this direction 
has not yet been propcjrtionate to the 
decline in profXTty values and the re- 
duction of income from real estate. The 
real estate tax problem is still far from 
a satisfactory s<:»lution. 

Most everyone with whom I have 
talked seems reconciled to a different 
tyjx' of homt'- building and home*s«'ile 
market in the future. Larger down pay- 
ments, more conservative mortgages, 
lower ratio of house-purchase pay merits 
to family income, lower home invest- 
ments by families in a given income 
class, more long-term loans and fewer 
short-term, all these seem almost cer- 
tain factors in the future. 

On the other hand, there are reasons 
for believing that the concept of home 
ownership has bet?n advanced, rather 
than retarded, by the depression. Dur- 
ing the period of turmoil, few people 
have been more secure from distress 
than those w^ho had homes that had 
been bought and paid for Many people 
have found mortgage holders far more 
reasonable and compromising creditors 
than landlords. For every home buyer 
who has abandoned his equity, a score 
have held on. 

America will be the better off for 
having had this trying experience/' re- 
cently declared a man for whose canny 
judgment I long have had respect. "To- 
morrow it will be evident that iho^^ 
who have accepted their lot and fought 
to hold their homes have developed 
into that type of stalwart citizen who, 
we thought, had all but vanished. 
Through home ownership homes that 
are fought for and sacrificed for- has 
come that kind of character which ad- 
versity always produces. And our social 
and political life will be the better be- 
cause of it/* 

In stime quarters there has been re- 
luctance to discuss problems of home 
financing realistically, for fear of dis- 
couraging people from acquiring homes, 

*That is the fear which disturbs me 
least," said a veteran real estate sub- 
divider. "If there were weaknesses, let's 
see what they have been, how they hap- 
jiened. and what we shall have to do to 
prevent them in the future. Never worry 
about the urge for home ownership. It's 
not an economic formula, nor one of 
those tastes which need strong and fre- 
quent stimulation. It's a human in- 
stinct, and instincts don't change." 
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STORES RECORDS 




These folders may 
help you reduce 
Accounting Costs 
Still further . . . 



A quantity aod value Srores Record 
plan by which the requisition is extended 
and stores ledger posted in one opera- 
tion. Boib are proved in the same 
operation* 

This folder illustrates two Scores Record 
plans that afford accurate, daily stock 
control— ( I) daily balances of stores on 
band, available and reserved; (2) a per- 
petual inventory of quantify and value. 

This method simplifies Stores Record 

3 work w^here unit requisitions are not 
used. Posting media for stores, cost or 
investment ledgers created as a by-prod- 
uct of extending requisitions. 

A plan for complete daily control of 

4 orders in process, with stores record 
and record of shipments by customers as 
by-products. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 



I 



IIUKKULGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 

6224 Second Boukvird, Detroit, Michj/jao 

l^leasc s-^ad met without cKar£C or ob]ii;a.iiotiH, folders 

numbtttt^d ^ 

I sm interested also in other folders oa the subjects 
checked below. 



n Payrol 
\ Accoui 
] BiUini; 



B Accounts Reteivjkblc 
r 



8 Figure Dismbufioa 
Accounts Payib[e 
General Accouadns^ 



Addies^^ 



F YOU have reduced accounting expenses to the limit 
with your preseet set-up, you may be interested in leartiing 
of new and improved Burroughs machines and features — 
new and improved accounting procedures — which make 
further economies possible. 

In order to make this information quickly available, 
Burroughs has compiled a series of folders of which these 
four on Stores Records are a part. There are others sug- 
gesting faster and simpler procedures for every phase of 
accounting. 

It will pay you to investigate . . * to compare these new and 
improved procedures, machines and features with your 
present set-up . . * to determine what they have to offer you 
in the way of further economies and efficiencies. 

Simply check the folder — or folders — that interest you. 
Then call the local Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



A new container for hulk merchandise, insulated and 
^1^/ refrit^crated by cither s*»Iid carbon dioxide or ice. now per- 
"^U mits produce, etc., to f?o from tihipping ix>inl to consignee 
" without being taken from the refrigerator. Six such units 
ride on one Jiat car. - . . 



Dobbin has a new competitor in the door-to-door delivery field— 
a light vehicle with rear -end motor joined to rear wheels in a de- 
tachable unit, curb kvcl f^oor, hand-lever operaliun. Initial and 
operating costs axe said to be low. . , , 

Extreme accuracy and kjiig life are indicated in a new alternat- 
ing-current eltctric speedometer which has no bruslieH, flexible 
*>haft or driving gear. . . , 

A new anti*c0rro$ion device for battery posts con^iisls of a 
small felt -filled pan fitting around the post under the terminal. 
Oil-soaked, the fell keepsi acid and gas from the terminal . . . 

One side of a new trunk opens on the drawer compartment, the 
"pposite side on the hanger seaion. A turnplate built into the 
ttom permits the trtjnk to be turned about easily. . . . 

Wood -flooring provided with nail-seatJ*- semi-cirailar cut- 
outs in the tongue — iss now available. They make unnecessary the 
use of a punch to give the nails a final setting, . . . 

Thcrc*s another new treatment for canvas, said to render it 
permanently proof against flame and acid-iumes and, to a high 
degree, water-, sun- and mildew-proi>f. . . . 



A new safety device (or automatic gas 
and oil burners ims the f^ame itst!lf to com- 
plete an electric circuit. Operating through 
a relay, the device has no moving parts, is 
said to be immediate in action, positive in 
response. . . . 

The old ironing board ha^^ a new acces 
sory-a metal shett to bo placed under the 
pad whtre it reflects the heat of the iron. 
It's said to save time, effort and electric 
current. . . . 

Aid in computing buijding values is lent 
by two new calculator^i. Cot^t factors for use 
Mvith the calculators are issued for the locality 
in which they are used. . , . 

Forgeries, raising and padding are pre- 
vented by a new pay-roiJ check system. The 
unique (orm of the checks and the method 
of their distribution and payment-s .supply 
the safeguards, , . , 

Extreme flessibtlily distinguishes a new con- 
veying chain whicfi is said to permit carry- 
ing of materials, bottles, packaged goods, etc-, 
anywhere in a plant by one continuous 
svstem. . , . 




Colored jars of molded plastic, water- and 
oil -proof, arid' and alkali -resisting, are now 
being offered makers of toilet goods and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, , . , 

A new electric soldering-iron stand has two cradles for the 



Rubber dishes and other articles 
arc made possible through a new 
rubber-base plastic compound, 
odorless, tastelcsst heat-reststant 



NEW conditions^ crowding upon us today, 
bring new needs and, inevitably, new prod^ 
ucts, processes and methods to meet them. 
Alert business men are moving forward to 
supply the^e new needs of the new times 



iron* Placed in one, proper saldenng heal is maintamed. placed 
in the other the iron gets the full heat from the line, . . . 

Your dentist can soon do his driihng without the familiar over- 
head trappings, flexible shaft, etc. A new drill, alightly larger 
than a fountain peti, has its motor btjilt into the handle. . . . 

A new, light sawing vise for thin-wall copper and brass tubing 
insures square-end ruts through a built-in hack saw guide. , , . 

A new steel said to be tougher, to have better edge-holding 
qualities, and to be easier to sharpen than high-speed steel has 
been de\elop<^d for use in planer knives. . . . 

It*s a long time between dips with a new writing pen, A hard 
rubber feed takes enough ink at one dip for extended writing. . . . 

Treated with a special flexible resinoid materiaJ. cloth which 
is resistant to water, oil. most cleaning com* 
pounds is now available. It can be had i 
metallic finishes, patent leather and print 

ePfects. . . . 

A new roller for road maintenance and 
other work rides from job to job on its own 
rubber-lired wheels. Mounted on an eccentric 
axle arrangement, the wheels are brought 
into play by lifting the tongue up and over. 

Commercial artists are offered a new^ means 
for obtahring Ben Day effect?*^— a transparent 
cellulose screen bearing inviiiible dots. Brush- 
ing on a developer makes the dots visible 
wherever desired- . , . 

There *s a new threat to the shaving mug— 
a re fill able shaving cream dispen.ser for 
barber-shop use which ejects a shot of cream 
into the brush al the push of a plunger. 

Motorists have a new safeguard — a device 
which stops the motor and sounds the horn 
continuously for hdp should the car upset or 
suffer a severe impact. , . , 

An image is formed in thm air by a new 

advertising device consisting of a series of 
lenses in a narrow metal box. The illusion's 
said to be so perfect that people try to grasp 
the image. . . . 

— Paix n, Haywaho 

Editor's Note — Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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You are enfifled fo have on 
Insurance Program builf fo /If 
your own individual needs 




WHAT kinds of Insurance do 
you Ihink o mon ought 
to own? 

A policy which leaves his family 
free from debt when he dies? 

Insurance which provides a liv- 
ing for his family and payment 
of a mortgage on the home if 
they have to go on without 
him? 

A monthly income for his wife 
for the balance of her life? 

An insuronce plan which pro- 
vides for the education of his 
children? And later on takes 
care of himself and any who 
may be dependent on him in the 
sunny autumn years of retire- 
ment? 

Meanwhile^occidentand health 
insurance totideoveruncerfain- 



ties duringmoney - making years. 

Not every one can put into 
immediate effect such a well- 
rounded Program. But almost 
every one can plan such a Pro- 
gram now,and then make a start. 

You have your own problems 
and are entitled to have a Pro- 
gram built for your particular 
use. It will cost you no more to 
own insurance which fits your 
case perfectly than to buy misfit 
insurance. 

An experienced Metropolitan 
Field-Man will be glad to help 
you draw up a Program built to 
meet your requirements^ con- 
sidering your immediate needs, 
and keeping in mind yourneeds 
which will come later. Send for 
him. Or use the coupon. 



Mefropo/i^on Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

— create estates and incomes for farmiies 
— pay off mottgages 
— educate children 

— provide irrrome in the event of re- 
ttremeni 

- — ^esfablish busjness ct edits 

— stobilize bu5me5S org anizof ions by 
indemnifying fhem againsi the loss 
of key-men 

— provide group piotection for em- 
ployees covering acKudenf^ sfckness, 
old age ond death 

— provide income on occounf of dis- 
obi /if y resultuyg from persono^ ac- 
cident or sickness. 

MetropoUton policies on individuoi lives, 
\n various depQftmenls, range frofn 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, ond 
from $t,000 down to $100 or less — 
premiums poyabh a t convemen t penodB. 

The Metfopoliton is a muiuof orgomzq- 
froa Us ossefs ore held (or the benefit 
of its pohcyholders, and any divisible 
surpfys is returned to its pohryholders 
in the form of dividends. 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Compony^ 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, Y, 



Wtth no obligoHon on 
my port, J sholl be glad fo 
hove further information 
as to the practical way of 
building on Insurance Pro^ 
gram to meet my needs. 



NAMI 




ADoeess 



CITY 



STATi 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * • • ONE MADISON AVL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

IVken tvrilinQ to Mktjldi'olitan Lif£ Iksurance Compaky iflmst mtnitm Natiott's Busim'st 
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Developments in Distribution 



BUSINESS AT A STANDSTILL? Far from it, for 
whatever indices may show as to the level 
of trade, business itself is never static, but 



alive, pidsing, changing 



SUPERMARKETS, latest phenom- 
enon in the food -distri but ion fie Id » 
spreading from the Middle West and 
West to the East, are i^iving chain litotes 
pause, just as the latter did independents. 
Operating in vacant factory buildings or 
other structures of large floor area, iheif 
formula for succea^, as given by one typical 
marketer, is low rents, self-service, weekly 
turnover of merchandit^e. and a net profit 
of one to two per cent on volumes ranging 
from mm) to $lO<XtX)f) weekly. Simplest 
of fixtures, renting of space on a concession 
basis to dealers in bw-priced clothing, 
hou^iewares, etc., help to shave overhead. 
Cornflakes at five cents a package, pork 
and beans at three cents a can typify tJie 
loss leaders which pull crov^ds. One oper- 
ator claims lo undersell other stores 10 to 
15 per cent: outside sources say that the 
policy of some ntarkets is to sell 20 per cent 
of volume below cost, 20 per cent at coat» 
20 per cent just enough above cost to cover 
losses on the first 20 per cent. 

« 

MANY druggists have steadily expanded 
their lines, some even to include food itetns. 
Now one national voluntary grocery chain 
is planning to install drug departments in 
many of its stores. Tooth pastes, cosmetics, 
patent medicines, toilet water, etc.. will be 
handled but not prescription items. An- 
other grocery chain is adding both patent 
drugs and school svipplies to its regular 
line. Then there's an Oklahoma City hard- 
ware retailer who has adopted a policy of 
"having the things people will want and 
buy regardless of the classification of the 
article." To date they've wanted and 
bought from him linens, jewelr>% drug iiun- 
dries, candy, women's sportswear, bedding, 
fruits, and canned foods, 

# 

A FOOD chain has organized a "HDme- 
makers' Reference Committee'* to aid it Ln 
finding out just what women like and want 
in foods. The committee will utimately in- 
clude 750 housewives, chosen from various 
income groups. Thus a proper balance is 
expected in committee members' hndings. 
pinions, likes and dislikes, and reactions 
to tests. Unbiased opinions are expected, 
since the committee members ajc unpaid. 

# 



used by banks to make photographic rec- 
ords of checks, the system is now being used 
by stores to make miniature photographic 
copies of accounting records. One store re- 
ports that the system has simplified billing 
operation, has increa^*d billing clerks' pro- 
duction one- third, has saved ledger and car- 
bon paper costs, and has reduced both the 
equipment and floorspace required for hand- 
ling accounts. 

# 

■ SERVE- YOURSELF'' plans are begin* 
ning to make headway in the department- 
store field. A large New York store inaugu- 
rated such a plan with a line of low-priced 
women's shoes recently, inviting customers 
lo ask for their ow*n style and si^e and to 
do their own fitting- 

A CHICAGO depanment store has added 
a home improvements and building depart- 
ment and will undertake home repairs and 
modernisation jobs as well as the building 
of new^ homes. It will work in close cooper- 
ation with a local lumber and fuel dealers' 
group and a local home financing company, 

# 

A HAVANA department store publicizes 
and sells native Cuban products and also 
entertains visitors through a typical Cuban 
village which it has installed on its second 
floor. Thatched huts, bodegm { combination 
grocery and liquor stores), a tobacco shop, 
a cockpit, and other native structures flank 
a central street. American visitors are given 
both a cocktail and cockfight free, following 
which they may entertain themselves by 
inspecting and bujing anything from 
Cuban-made bongo drums to mango jelly. 

# 

A BALTIMORE house to house bakery* 
has opened more than a dozen stale bread 
stores. Placed in marketing centers where 
they do not conflict with the bakery's re- 
tail routes, they advertise day -old bread at 
half-price. Another new twist in bread dis- 
tribution is the "I wo- lone" loaf, packaged 
in a transparent wrapper and consisting half 
of dark slices and half of white. Still another: 
An Indiana wholesale bakery delivers its 
bread in 20- loaf cartons, instead of baskets, 
thus eliminating handling at the store. 



sold 2.000 do^en roses in a one-day drive 
Ice tmcks, florists* trucks, radio and news* 
papers carried the message, " Spread hap- 
piness with Roses," three days in advance; 
heavy newspaper advert ismg and florists* 
window tie-ups apf)eared a day in advance, 
and. as the drive opened, down -town florists 
distribuied rose-bud boutonnicres in banks, 
restaurants and stores. 

# 

A SLIDING scale of cash discounts put 
$20,(KiO in the till of a Wisconsin gJass and 
china store in less than a month— 95 per 
cent of it from new customers, so far as 
could be judged from the store's records. In 
addition to reduced prict*s during its annual 
sale the store offered five per cent discount 
for casli purchases of from SI to S5, 6 per 
cent for $5 to S20 cash purchasi-s. and on up 
to ten per cent for purchases of $150 or over. 

OLD furniture is accepted as p^iri pay- 
ment on new through an exchaniic depart- 
ment recently opened by a Cleveiand store. 
The trade*ins are appraised by the staff 
at their fair resale values, and the allow- 
ances are deducted from the regular selling 
prices of the new furniture. Sale of the old 
furniture is handled through a speiial de- 
partment and is not expected to compete 
w ith new furniture sales, since the old will 
likely be bought for summer camps, recrea- 
tion rooms and other uses for which new fur* 
niture would noi fiave been b<>ught anyway. 

# 

LATEST manifestation of the private 
brand is in the cigarette field. One chain is 
marketing its own brand of smokes. The 
original price of ten cents was cut to nine 
when 15 cent brands were reduced 

# 

SEVERAL companies are adding nose ap- 
peal lo their produas. Perfumed hosiery 
and paints have been on ilie market for 
some lime. Newer arrivals include scented 
inks in a variety of delicate shades and 
pine- seen ted coal which "gives your home a 
pleasant and healthful odor and also acts 
as a cold preventive." 

ICE CRE.4M dealers ran now offer ice- 
cream sundaes to aistomers who buy bulk ice 
cream for home consumption. A new carton 
with an additional remo%^bie container at 
the top for syrup or sauce makes it possible: 

♦ 

THERE'S no escaping these advertising 
men. Now they're planning to print adver- 
tisements on the cardboards around which 
your laundr^'man folds your shirts. 

—Paul H. Havwaro 




BOOKKEEPING by camera has spread 
from banks to department stores. Originally 



TWENTY-THREE florists in an eastern 
city subscribed a $400 advertising fund, 



Editor's Note— Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 








We must LICK DETAIL 
or detail will lick us.. 

and that's DANGEROUS BUSINESS 




DANGEROUS — 

Rttiitig tttt ntihroken 
bronc is like riding a 
cycliine — t*r a buM' 
ne^s thafs not unthr 
cunirol. fCadan^r' 
ous hwiiness. 



PAPERS • , p files . , , records * . . in 
heher-skeller, dog*eare<l disarray 
. . . covered with smudged, illegible 
pen and |)eticil hicroglyplilcB . « . a 
tangle of valualite facts and detail 
til at paralyzes system and endangers 
profits and progress- 

Is your staff handicapped in the 
control of vital records so important 
in daily hnsiness? Is the ^^paper work" 
routine being delayed, because of in- 
accuracy, ineffieiency? Is your sales 
[promotional activity handicapped by 
a limited budget? 



Then send for the Addressograph- 
Mnlti graph man! Let him demon- 
strate, without obligation, how this 
equipment can help you defeat the 
problems of detail and limited budg- 
ets* Let liini show you the proof of 
profit in the thousand and one services 
wiiich this equipment can do econom- 
ically, accurately, sjieedily, 

A d d re ssogr a ph - M u 1 1 i gr a ph Prod- 
ucts are available on easy terms, 
They pay for themselves from their 
earnings. Get complete informa- 
tion now! 



Consult "Where To Bay If section of your telephone directory for name of nean^ 
Saies A^snt, or write direct to Addressofftiph-Mnltigrapk Cttrporation^ Clei^eland^ Ohio 




Multig^raph 

Producvi^ l]iKb«r|ijiility fiic>. 

riul tllfua^lJ I'lbbon. ur 
[>ri tilted [iij,l't:fljil wilh tyii?* 
caip.i anil ink. 



Model 700 
Addr csiaogra pli 




Use Cert i fied A dd tessogra ph - 
Maltigroph Supplies to ai^mre 
the firn^st possible qtuilUy of re* 
stilts ^ ai the loUTst ptis^ible cv^L 



AdJressoqraph-Multiqraph Products 



MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KINO OF BUSfNESS • EVERY DAY 



Whfn urriting to AobHESsqcHAFH-M fi^uGAAt'ii CorI'qration plcasv mt'tUwn Ndt inn's Bttjumss 



The Farm Acreage Leasing Plan 



By DELOS L. JAMES, Asst. M^rr- Agricultural Service Dept., U. S, Chamber 



ONE of the agricultural relief plans receive 
ing current attention provides for govern- 
ment lea^sing of farm lands, thus holding these 
lands from production, Mr, James tells here 
some of the things which proponents of this 
plan believe it will accomplish 

CLOSE abstTvers of what has been taking place in 
^^LJ the field of agriculture in the past three or four years 
T bt^heve that the farmers' present plight is due prin- 
.cipally to an unbalanced relationship between production 
d demand. 

While overexpanded production is the most frequently 
mentioned cause for the unprecedented decline in farm com- 
mcKiity prices, there is little evidence to support this opinion. 

Other factors, such as decreased exports and changes in 
dietary habits, involving shifts away from wheat and other 
cereal fcx>ds toward gra-n vegetables, sugar and dairy and 
poultry products, have had their effect but the most depres- 
sing influence has been the shrinkage in demand due to a 
rapidly diminishing consumer buying power. 

Regardless of what the causes may be. it is a fact that 
excessive supplies of certain farm commodities have been 
accumulating in the past several years. The carryover stocks 
of wheat for 1932 totalled nearly 365,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 125.000.000 bushels for 1927. Cotton stocks 
for 1932 totalled 9.682.000 bales, the largest on record. In 
1927 they were only 2.536,000 bales. 

This condition results in unfavorable price ratios. It takes 
from two to five times as many units of farm products to pay 
for the things the farmer must buy as it took before the 
World War, 

Improving the farmer's ificome 

A CONTINUANCE of such conditions, it is felt, is certain 
to have disastrous effects uixjn our entire economic and social 
structure. So long as the farmers' purchasing power remains 
so low it will continue to be a retarding influence in industrial 
recovery. 

In manufacturing, a price less than cost of production 
sooner or later curtails output. In agriculture* the opposite may 
bt^ the case. Any price is often better than no income at alt. 

Under normal conditions, farmers rotate their crops, at 
times allowing some land to lie fallow, or planting it to soil 
building crops. In times of depression, however, the farmer 
plants every available acre with the hope that, even with low 
prices, he will be able to meet fixed charges such as taxes 
and interest. 

It is to obviate these conditions that the acreage-leasing or 
fallow-acre plan has been projx)5ed. Under its provisions, the 
farmer would be offered an incentive to reduce his normally 
cropjDed acreage. As a consequence^ it is anticipated that the 



total output would be reduced, thus raising prices somewhat 
as well as affording an op^xjrtunity to use up accumulated 
surpluses and restoring a better balance between production 
and demand. 

The acreage reduction proposal is based on the idea that 
effective acreage withdrawals from production for one or tw^o 
years should be approximately 19X*00,000 acres for wheat, 
13,000,000 acres for cotton and 16.000,(X)0 for com. 

As an inducement to the general acceptance of the plan 
by farmers, it is projxjsed to pay them a four dollar an acre 
rental for wheat, eight dollars for cotton and five dollars for 
corn. At these rates, the farmer in many cases would receive 
a larger net as well as a larger gross return than is now pos- 
sible. The real benefit, however, it is assumed, would not 
come from the rental alone but from the higher prices for 
stocks on hand or crops grown on the reduced acreage result- 
ing from the plan. 

The adojition of this plan, if all the acreage reduction pro- 
vided for were to be carried out, would tend to reduce the 
wheat crop about 273,0W,OOO bushels. 

This is about 32 per cent of the average domestic crop the 
past five years, six per cent of the world crop and about 
125,000,000 bushels more than our average exports of wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Surplus would be cut down 

THE plan would tend to reduce the cotton crop about 
4*333,000 bales or 30 per cent of the average domestic crop 
of the past five years, 17 per cent of the world crop and 58 
per cent of the domestic aitton exports. 

It would tend to reduce the domestic com crop about 
400,000,000 bushels— some 15 per cent of the domestic crop, 
nine per cent of the world crop and 80 per cent of the ix>rtion 
of the com crop which is shipped out of the county where 
grow^n. 

If pork and lard were included in the plan, as some have 
proposed in order that the com grower who feeds out his 
crop might be benefited, it would tend to reduce the produc- 
tion of their jiroducts about 800,000,000 pounds or about 
seven per cent of the total production and almost 100 per 
cent of the exports. 

The United States Government would administer the leas* 
ing provisions of the plan through its Ek'partment of Agri* 
culture. Authority to enter into contracts with the farmer as 
to acreage involved and rate of rental, should it be decided 
that a varying schedule of rates would be advisable based on 
acreage yield, would be vested in the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Participation in this plan by the farmer 
would be voluntary. 

On the basis of the acreages suggested and the rentals per 
acre, it is estimated that the total cost would be about S200,- 
000,000 for the three crops, wheat, cotton and corn. If pork 
products were included, an additional $60,000,000 would be 
required, 

The funds necessary to pay the costs would either have to 
be appropriated out of general revenues or by special tax 
to be collected by the processors or handlers on the portion 
of these crops used in domestic consumption. 



COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 

shows a record of increasing investment 

IN 

PNEUMATIC PACKAGING MACHINES 




In these days of sagging chart lines there is one curve 
that goes ever upward. That is the curve which charts 
the preference of America's leading makers of 
packaged goods for Pneumatic Packaging Machines^ 
a curve that is based on dollars invested — the final 
and most complete endorsement of any product 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet*s experience is part of this 
curve. The upward trend of Colgate's investment in 
Pneumatic Machines is the result of repeated pur- 



PNEUMATIC MACHINES 

Carton Fe^ders^ — Bottom Sealers — tEnlng 
Mdchmes — yfi^€isf>Jng MacSfrrcs (Net and 
Gross) — Top Sellers — Wrai^ping Mtf- 
chines (Tight and Wax)— Cippmg Ma- 
ct^Mes— LdD^ling M«hrn*5— Vacuum Fslf- 
Ifig Mdchincs C^or liquids or semi-liquids) 
' Automdtic Cdppiri3 Machines— Auto- 
matic Cdp Teedins Machines — Tea Bait 
Mdchinc(, 



chases over a period of several years. The important 
fact in their case, as in the case of many other manu- 
facturers^ is that the first experience with Pneumatic 
Machines made them willing to invest dgain! 

The reason for such preference is worth investigating 
when you are contemplating the purchase of pack- 
aging machinery. The facts are ready for you, if you1l 
write for them. 

Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE, 
QUINCY, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Bfcineh Offtcei In New York, 117 Liberty Si.; Chkngo. 360 North MteM^an Avenue 
San Frdncisco, 3E0 Market Stfcrlj Mtlbourrif , Victorlcii Sidney^ N. 5, 
and Trafalgar Houm* No. 1 1f Whitehall, London, England 



When rvriim0 t& Pneumatic Scale Corpokatiok please mi^nUmi Satimt^s Business 



What Kind of Competitor Are You? 



By L. J. DOUGHERTY President, Guaranty Life Insurance Company 



IWCLE SAM insists on com- 
jMilion. He made a law some 
^ 40 years ago that competitors 
must fight and he stands by to see that 

thvy do- 

With this encouragement toward bat- 
tle, you naturally need lots of blanks 
and asterisks to describe your com- 
petitors. 

But what kind of a competitor are 
yoy? Are you mentally honest enough 
and game enough to give yourself a 
going over or are you one of these great 
"I ams*' who can't or don't dare face 
your own record? Suppose you fill in the 
questionnaire on page 48 and see how 
you rate. 

Check your own qualifications 

IT MAY make some money for you 
and your stockholders — and nobody but 
you will see the answer. 

Now, count up your answers. If you 
are perfect, the answers are all '*yes." 
If 50 per cent or better are "y^/' 
you'll get by. 

If less than 50 per cent of your an- 
swers are "yes/* your competitors prob- 
ably consider you a rotten competitor 
and they are 100 per cent correct. 

In that case you are a heavy con- 
tributor to the present unfortunate con- 
dition of your industry, even though 
you blame the administration, the 
weather, or your comi>etitors. You prob- 
ably believe that one selfish factor in 
an industry can do a normal business 
while the rest of the industry is in the 
dumps. 

If you remain in that class you have 
a fair chance of achieving glory by drag- 
ging others down with you. On the other 
hand, your competitors may be able 
to cure you by buying you out. The 
law of the land is with you most of the 
way, but the law of human decency and 
horse sense hangs you to the nearest 
tree. 

Profiting by asscM:iation 

HOWEVER, let's assume that you are 
willing to change your attitude and im- 
prove your business by using your 
brains. Almost inevitably you'll find 
some of your competitors eager to do 
likewise. 

If your industry has an association, 



AS chairman of the National Chamber s Trade 
Association Department Committee, Mr. 
Dougherty has learned that there are many 
kinds of business men„ His questionnaire 
should help you determine what kind you are 



it will lake on new life with your con- 
version; if it has not, you'd better or- 
ganize one. A good preliminary is to 
see that all the competitors have a 
chance to rate themselves by the chart 

privately, of course. 

But, you may say, "How do I know 
that a trade association will help my 
industry and hence help me?" 

You don't know. If you did, you 
would probably have one already . 
Profit is a strong incentive. Theodore 
Roosevelt^ Herbert Hoover, bankers, 
business men, economists, and other 
authoritits have stated that the co- 
operative idea is the answer to many 
business problems. But these men have 
spoken without intimate knowledge of 
your industry. 

Let's admit that your business is 
"different" and has technical and hu- 
man intricacies unlike others. Let's as- 
sume that you and your competitors 
have tried to cooperate and your efforts 
have failed. In other words, let's be 
hopelessly pessimistic. 

Cooperation can help 

BUT we must face facts. 

Hundreds of fields of business as 
well as the public are profiting by co- 
operation among ctjmpetitors. Just as 
no individual factor can prosper when 
his industry is sick, few industries can 
prosper when there is a world-wide de- 
pression. But many industries have kept 
out of the red simply because of their 
cooperative set-up. They are not riotous- 
ly happy, they do not cheer about their 
earnings, but neither do they go to the 
banker for instructions, nor figure that 
they soon will be in the business 
cemetery. 

An analysis of one of these associa- 
tions reveals what has been done under 



adverse conditions: 

Theirs is a restricted market. 

Their thousand possible customers arc 
all in one line of industry. When that 
line is slack, their business is slack, and 
they can do nothing about it. 

Their business is subject to tre- 
mendous loss through almost unavoid- 
able spoilage. 

They are entirely unionized— and 
their union is constantly after more 
wages. 

Foreign competition is strong 

SIX foreign nations are their com- 
petitors; three d( them can deliver the 
product to the United States consumer 
at prices lower than the domestic cost 
of production. 

The association has less than one- 
third of the domestic manufacturers in 
its membership. 

The volume of the smallest member 
is about one-tenth that of the largest. 

The executives who attend meetings 
are normally intelligent men. Only two 
have had specialised economic or tech- 
nical educations: several of them rose to 
their present positions from the work- 
shop. They all like their promts and 
there isn*t a spineless easy mark among 
them. 

The industry to which they sell is 
badly demoralized. Consequently there 
is steady and heavy pressure on these 
men to lower their prices and become 
demoralized themselves. 

So much for basic conditions. Can 
your industry show more difficult prob- 
lems? 

To be sure, these men will rate today 
from 20 to 25 affirmatives each on our 
chart, but that has been a gradual ac* 
complishment. 

Here's what the industry has done 
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"YOU'RE GIVING US REAL HELP IN 



Am 



yS£eping 

erica 




/row a statement by Mr. E. H. Stanley, President 
The American Laundry Machinery Com putty 



J 



*'YT IS said that Cleanliness is next 
A. to Godliness, , ^ well, we're in the 
cleanliness business. 

*^We*re in it from motives of 
profit rather than piety, yet keeping 
America spic and span has become 
almost a religion with us. 

*^ We make the machinerv to do it. 
We've made enough during the ex- 
istence of our company to keep 
Uncle Sam's entire bundle in a state 
of permanent spotlessness, 

^MVIuch of this machinery is made 
of something that was unknown prior 
to the 20th century* We give you 
credit, Monel MetaK For more than 
twenty years you've given us real 
help in keeping this country clean. 

"You never stain or spot the wash* 
Your surface is always smooth as 
glass, harmless to the most delicate 
fabric. You're easy to clean; tough 
and strong as steel; handsome as 




polished silver* You're a 
real asset to the laundry 
industry ! 

* * • 
Monel Metal is an asset 
to many another industry. 
It is also an asset to many 
a home. Its silvery beauty, 
c!eanliness,great strength, 
toughness, corrosion -re- 
sistance and immunity to 
rust are ideal qualities for 
sinks, table and range tops 
and hot water tanks. 

You find Monel Metal 
used in industry for food 
handling equipment of 
every kind, in hotels, restaurants and 
hospitals; in canneries and packing 
plants; for machinery of all sorts in 
steel mills and power plants ; for valves 
and turbine blades,, jn fact, no other 
metal has its unique combination of 




<jualities,,.The chances arc that there 
are valuable but undiscovered uses, 
for it in your own business. Drop 
us a line and let us tell you how 
others in your particular field have 
taken advantage of Monel Metal. 



contiimiTtf AppraxiMMciy iwtt-ttiirdi NickrJ ami cjiii^-ftiird 
Kipftef. Monrl Mcial li micird. n-nirlird, rennnj, rcUicil lUd 
marketcMl *oh\y IjiirrnrntiDnAl Nickel. 



Monel Metal 

THK iNTHRNATlONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC 
67 WALt ST(tt£T* NEW YOKJC. S. 



When wrstiuff tu TuK I NTKiiKATiON Nickel Companv, Ikc. pU'ase tm'ntwn Satiati's BHsincsi 
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How Do You Stack Up? 

YES \'<> 

L Do you know your f Oiii]ietitorH? i 

'I, Htive yoii ever trietl to know ihem? 

*A, Have you a Inule u.s.HCKnatioii in your industry? ' 

Ilave i/o/i ever tried to orj^aiiixe one? I 
5. If yoy have (JTie do f/on support it wliolelieartedly ? 

Do you kjiow your eost^*? | 

7. Do you know wliat proptjrtioii of the total sales 
vohinie of your industry yuix are getliriir? 

Do you know what tlie normal vohinie of your iu- 
(hkstry is in rt^hitioii to it,s po,ssihle prmluetirMt? 

\K Are the niujurity of your comjjetitors pretty good 
fed tows? 

UK Do you Indieve in standardization of your indus- 
try's product for liiglier quality? 

1 L I hi you know what prtees your c*ompetitors rtre 
quoting for their goods? 

hi. Will you furuisli lutnirate information about 
volume, tmlers, .stocks on hand, prod net ion, etc., 
to an hone^it central bureau %vhich will pit b I is h 
the figures only in tlie rorni of industry eompila* 
tions, without revealing your figures? 

Do you let your eoriipctilors undersell yon now 
and titen? 

14. WouKi you prefer to sell smaller volume at a j)rulit 
or large volume at cost or less? 

I'k Do you decline to sell l>elow^ your ccists? 

Hi. I )o you clieek reports from salesmen and purelma- 
ing (t gents as to eomjietitors' prices* before meeting 
those prices? 

17, If a eonijietitor phoned you regarding u price you 
had quoted, would you give him an honest answer? 

18. Do you r<'fuse tt» give secret rebates? 

1 , Do your conijiet i t ors consider you a regu lar f el lo w^ ? 

^l\K Do you refuse to let your salesmen and field men 
make your prices? 

^iL Do you lM*lieve it possible for competitors to co- 
operate without doing unlawful things? 

^2. D<j you know of irulustries that have construc- 
tive roinpiiiliou willnjul pricT agreements? 

Would you insist on itidividiuil freedom of action i 
r^'gardless of the other fellow's poliey? 

it. Do you coneedc tliat other intlustrie.s have prob- 
\enis as eomtdex as those of your in<lustry? 

"25. Arc the collective brain and common sense of 
your industry equal to tliose of most industries? 

^26. Are you rea^nably honest witli yourself? 



and is doing in trying to better its con- 
ditions: 

Continually improved the product. 
Paid wages far above similar indus- 
t rit*s. 

Kept a reasonably stable market. 

Strindardized the product. 

Built up statistics so that every one 
knows the facts which he nt*eds in con- 
ducting his business. 

Staggered employment to keep more 
men on the pay roll. 

Cut down the number nf working 
days. 

Presented a united front to unrea- 
st>n:ible lalx>r aggression. 

Kept out of the red as an industry. 

Obtained tariff protection on the basis 
id honest data. 

Learned to keep accurate costs. 

Withstood several intensive investi- 
gations without secret files or any **cov- 
i-ring up" w*ith no attacks by Govern- 
nienl. 

Conducted extcnsi\'e rt^^arch for the 
more eflkient use of the product by the 
consumer. 

Preserved individual freedom of ac- 
tion as to prices. 

Saved much profanity and loss of 
temper when referring to competitors. 

The reasons for this success are not 
difTicult to tmd. 

Members have learned to know and 
respect each other. Each one has had 
to be (>atient and tolerant, but it has 
paid— in real money. 

Each one supports the asstKiation ac- 
tivity. If he misses a meeting there's a 
good reason, 

Better business (or all 

THEY have not only learned to keep 
costs, but they use them. 

Each one knows the vital facts of his 
industr>^ If his own business falls off, 
he sees that the industry* volume has 
also receded. 

He has brains enough not to stage 
a price war to keep top volume. 

Each one has contributed to stand- 
ardization of the product, voluntarily 
helping to raise quality rather than seek- 
ing advantage through inferior products 
at lower prices. 

Each one know^s about what priois 
his competitors are quoting: he is not 
easy prey for the chiseling purchasing 
agent. 

Each one contributes current statistics 
to a central bureau; individual figures 
are not revealed, but each member gets 
a consolidated monthly report showing 
the total association orders, shipments, 
prices, stocks on hand, production and 
unfilled orders. 

Thus each t)ne knows the vital facts 
of his industry and is able to conduct 
his business intelligently. 

Each one realizes that there are times 
when a comi;>ctitor must cut prices, or 
offer unusual inducements. Incidents of 
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this sort are not, therefore, the signal 
for a wild price war. 

None of them is convinced that he 
should have the largest volume in the 
industry, regardless of conditions. 

Each of them has learned to let an 
order go elsewhere when the price is 
below his cost. 

Each has learned by experience and 
statistics that purchasing agents often 
take liberties with the truth about prices 
quoted. They have learned to check wild 
statements with eacli other rather than 
meet prices that exist only in the pur- 
chaser's effort to chisel. 

Each one will answer a query from 
his competitor without stalling or lying. 

None of them allow salesmen to make 
their prices— they consider that an ex- 
ecutive function. 

None of them give secret rebates, 
bribe customers' employees, or indulge 
in other ''smart" tricks of that sort. 

Each is free to quote or get any price 
he wishes, sell any customer who looks 
good to him, or go into any territory 
that pleases him. 

Give sincere cooperation 

ALL contribute accurate, honest data 
regarding chronic kickers, poor credit 
risks, thid raw material trend, labor sup- 
ply, foreign competition, the chiseling 
tactics of buyers, and other mutually 
profitable information. 

They don't send clerks to meetings. 
Responsible executives come prepared 
to act for their companies. 

Golf and other diversions in season 
have been an imfxjrtant factor in getting 
acquainted and learning that the com- 
petitor does not necessarily have horns 
and a taiL 

The experience of this group is a 
clean cut rebuttal of the idea that com- 
petitors cannot become friends, or at 
least very friendly enemies. 

No doubt there are self-appointed 
saviors of the **deer peepul" and advo- 
cates of competition to the death who 
would view with alarm such friendli- 
ness. A few of the "elder statesmen" 
in the legal profession might, with less 
noise but more sincerity, opine that any- 
thing less than hate leads to collusion, 
but our Supreme Court has so far de- 
clined to make such a ruling. 

So, you embattled seekers for almost 
any legitimate means to better business, 
give your own qualities as a competitor 
a thorough and impartial inspection ac- 
cording to the claart, Dont cheat — 
you're playing solitaire, Prepare to meet 
your competitors as men with problems 
common to all of you— not as congenital 
enemies. See if you can't get them to 
lay aside the tomahawk and smoke the 
pipe of peace. 

How about it? Will you help in this 
campaign? Have you the nerve to shoot 
the works for better business? Others 
have done it -it's your move. 





in Packaging 

When seeking package improvements, a way to wrap 
a new product, or lower costs — it pays to consult an 
organinadon that is equipped to provide machinery 
for producing practically any type of package. 




CARTON 

WRAPPING 



Carton & Bog Making 
Filling ond Sealing 



Machines which wrap cirtotis m pi mte<^ wrap- 
pefs. Cellophane, glassing* w^ed paper, foil, 
priaCcd trans pare at wrappers^ ecc* 



Combination carcoa - makings b^g - making, 
wci^rhing, filling aoiJ sealing mEichinc^s, for such 
produci^ as coCTce, tea, rice, sugar, etc. 




Machines which wrap the pfodact itself in 
printed paper wrappers. Cellophane, glassine, 
waxed paper, printed transparent wrappers, etc 



Machines foe bundling package* m dozen or 
half-dozen lots. Machine bundlrng makesp larj^e 
savings oviit the CO&l of packing in boxes. 



Theie broad classificadoas wiU give yoix some id^a of the wide 
range of our machioeSi This versatility means that you caa secure 
the kind of package best suited to your product— and at minimum 
production cost, CoasuJc our nearest office, 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 



New York 



Chicago 



Los Angcks 



London: Baker* Perk ins, Ltd. 



lit 



iCk^M^ai. 'mitt 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machirves 
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How You Can Find Actual 
Immediate Prospects in 1933 




TUE MODERN cigar store executive know^ 
liuw tnatiy men out of every liutirtred who 
lu> Htore will cotue in to huy* But he can't 
point them out. 

The i^teaiii shovel manufnetnrer may deter- 
mine from !*aIe.H reeordi* h*jW many eunj*lrue- 
lion contractors in any thoui^umi will huy steam 
(<hcivel«i ihjH year. But he ean't n^une tliem. 

You may know your market. You may know 
how many potential buy ere actually exiM 
among the hu^inej^<* men who read Nation's 
BuHincHj^. But yim ean*t |>iek them out. That 

a job aclverli^in|i^ can do. 

If your salesmen are making fruitless calls 
IiecaurLe you cannot tell which firmti on yottr 
li.Ht arc aetuaU immeiiiate prospects* then ad- 
vertising, intelligently planned to bring in- 
tcre*»tetl inrpiirie!^- will eliiniuule usele^i* eff*>rt, 
cut ^ale^ eoi^ts and luereaM' proiits, Such ad- 



verlisiiig will pick your pro*ipect*i for you. 
For the harddjoiled money-players w^hn 
make advertising do thii? job. Nation'?; Bosi- 
ness is a tiatural medium because h» sub- 
s^crlbers are a known fpiaiitity , - * more I ban a 
qnarter million iticntilicd busincHs men of 
known standings known interei^t^ and known 
ineotiies. For theuK advfi^rtis^ing eomcf^ ni-ar 
being an exact science. With te^-ted eojiy, tesl- 
cd follow-up, teffted isale^ nunhod:^. tbcy know 
their advertising invent merit in Nation's Busi- 
ness will bring a profitable returti. 

For any adverli.ser who know^« what he 
wants and where he is going. Nation's Business 
offers a known audience ... a knnwu market 
. . . and intlui-ncc on that market ih at J?* *mt lit 
all proportion to its eireulation. 

And tbi' cost of advertising space h jiu rp ris- 
ing ly low. 
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New Relief for Debtors 



A NEW attitude toward debt 
^LJ adjustments is indicated in the 

T passage of the emergency bank- 
ruptcy reform bill. By the addition of 
this new chapter to the federal bank- 
ruptcy laws, individuals may much more 
easily obtain a moratorium or a scaling 
down of their debts. Special **concjlia- 
tion commissioners" are provided to as- 
sist farmers in effecting financial adjust- 
ments. Special provisions also are made 
for railroad reorganizations, under wide 
powers granted to the Interstate Com- 
merce ODmmission and the courts. 

Known as the Hastings Act, the mea- 
sure sets up new machinery under which 
individuals can obtain extensions or re- 
adjustments: and railroads can readjust 
their capital structures to avoid the in- 
efficiency, delay and expense of receiver- 
ships in equity. 

Under this new la%v an individual 
debtor who can obtain the consent 
of a majority of his secured and un- 
secured creditors holding a majority of 
the amount of the indebtedness may ob- 
tain an extension or scaling down of his 
obligation with the approval of the fed- 
eral courts. 

A farm debtor could either proceed 
under that method or band together 
with fourteen other farmers in his coun- 
ty to obtain similar relief through the 
appointment by the courts of a con- 
ciliation commissioner. 

Under the railroad provisions, car- 
riers seeking to avoid equity receiver- 
ship could petition the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to rairganize their financial 
set-ups, providing they obtain an agree- 
ment with a certain percentage of their 
creditors. 

Corporations excluded 

CORPORATIONS, excepting rail- 
roads, are not within the scope of the 
act. The amendment providing for their 
inclusion was withdrawn when it ap- 
peared that debate on that feature 
would be so long as to endanger passage 
of other provisions. The bill is a com- 
promise of many ix)ints of view among 
members of Congress, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral and his aides in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office, and the legislative com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

President Hoover in two messages to 
Congress urged reforms of the bank- 
ruptcy laws, but his message in January 
asked for **emergency action/' The pur- 
pose of the modification, as the Presi- 
dent pointed oiiU is to provide for the 
relief of debtors through adjustments 
which "carry no stigma of an adjudica- 



tion in bankruptcy/* and to prevent 
minor creditors from forcing the hand 
of the majority *"in the hope that the 
fear of ruinous liquidation will induce 
the immediate sett lement of their cla i ms. ' ' 
The movement for a change in the 
existing laws was accelerated by the 
plight of individuals and corporations 
caught in commitments which a change 
in conditions made disastrous. Fore- 
closure and bankruptcy sale of the assets 
of individuals and cor[K>rate debtors 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
unable in the present emergency to pro- 
vide for the payment of their debts in 
the ordinary course as they mature, the 
President declared, "is utterly destruc- 
tive of the interest of debtors and cred- 
itors alike and. if this process is at- i 
lowed to take its usual course, misery 
will be suffered by thousands without 
substantial gain to their creditors, who 
insist upon liquidation and foreclosures 
in the vain hope of collecting their 
claims/" 

Assets have been wasted 

A WASTEFULNESS of assets, both 
moral and material, was charged against 
the existing laws and their administra- 
tion. In many instances, it was said in 
the hearings and the debate on the bill, 
the bankruptcy laws have compelled 
liquidation under circumstances utterly 
demoralizing to the interests of debtor 
and creditor alike. In as many other in- 
stances, through the threat of forced 
liquidation, a reckless waste of assets 
was encouraged in advance of bank- 
ruptcy, but long after business failure 
had become inevitable. It was also 
charged that the old procedure coun- 
tenanced extravagant and inefficient re- 
ceiverships, and the grant of full dis- 
charge of debts without sufficient in- 
quiry into the conduct of the bankrupt 
or the causes of failure. 

Some indication of the importance of 
the subject is revealed by statistics for 
the years 1925 to 1930, which show^ that, 
in that period, more than $3,000,000,- 
000 was lost through bankruptcy in the 
United States. For the past two years 
the toss has amounted to almost a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Under the old law, relief to debtors 
was contemplated only when there ex- 
isted a condition of insolvency — when 
assets were less than liabilities. The new 
law enables debtors to obtain an exten- 
sion of time for payment and a scaling 
down of debts when the debtor is em- 
barrassed because of inability to meet 
his debts as they mature even though 
the value of his assets is greater than his 
liabilities,— R. W. 
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Premium inoome inrreas^d 

to . _ »l5Um&,a77.73 

Cash Assets as of Dec- SI si in - 
creaaef! t «» l|l S^Oa 1 ,7« 1.14 

Dividends Paid lo Pol icv holders 
mrre(i.Hefi to 02^72n4 i4AH 

N e t C a s h S u r p L 1.1 M ( h a h c d on 

increase d lu «!r,lt:i4l,».'i t .2 1 

Automobile Premiums in-' 
creased iat^W l,4»4,Afi2.A2 

— evidence of the general uc- 
cc p t an€ e of * ' L-M -C* * depress ion - 
l^roo/pru tec tion for Automuljil«\ 
Workmen^s Compensatiun and 
ather casually inMurunce under 
di\ ide u d ^ pay t ng pti 1 te ie!$ ^ 

Mail the coupon for aur anniiai gtat^ 
fiirrtt' li contatMis a ctintpiete Unt of 
9f!Ctiritie» outted by Cli^ Cuitiputty, 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

James Kemper, President 
Home Officez Mutual Insurance Bldg. 
GhJcagQ. U.S. A* 

LllMliFRMENS MtTl'^L CaSITaLTV CoMPAKV 

MuEuiil inaurano' Hldg.. Chit-igg, U.S, A. 

Gc n I ie men : Fleasi: se nd me y ou r an nuii Istatemen t 

Name . . 

Address. ^ ,r, 

Ciiy. ^ „ 



FUEL COSTS 
COMPARED 

Survey shows u bkh fuel 
is cheapest in each section 

% Anyone who s^pends over $100 a year 
for fuel should write for the free compari- 
son of fuel costs just published by the 
Iroo Fireman Manufacturing Company. 

In this report, fuel cosis for coal, stoker 
coal, oil, and gas are reduced Co a common 
denominator and compared. 

The report shows "Cost per iherm" and 
"Number of heat units per doHar of fuel 
cosi*' for the various fuels in leading 
American cities^ A comparison of these 
figures shows instantly the relative cost 
of heat from the various fuels. 

HI Sent free on request. Ask \\ 
^for "Fuel Co$i Survey:' 

IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 

IRON FIREMAN MAM'FACTl KING CO, 
SnO W. imh S erect. CIcifelAnJ. Qhw 
Gtcatknien:: PFei^e mif] 4 ^o^f the "Fuel 

Q Reiiilcnce^ O Buvatwcirt- (Typr «f by»iiio» ^,..„r,..^,„„.^,^ 

Kjjujc . ,, — . 

Adiifo* NKJ 
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I Found No Revolution in Iowa 



( Continued from page 16) 
fidcnce in the banks is badly shaken, I 
don't know. Most pt^<jpk* ^M;!emed to 
think bankers were doing the bt-st they 
CfHild. Then? was some talk of guaran- 
tees for bank dejxisits. 

One business man blamed bank 
troubles on the law making Reconstruc- 
tion Fmance Q>r[x>ration loans public. 
When jx^:>[ile learned that their bank 
had had to borrow, silent runs resulted. 
Another business man -not a Boone 
Omnty resident - verified this. Me sells 
oil burners. 

His men had installed a bonier in a 
farm house, he told me. When they 
came upstairs the farmer asked how 
much he owed them. They told him. He 
pulled down the curtains and went into 
another room. When he returned he 
handed them four SI 00 bills for pay- 
ment in fulL 

From what I learned elsewhere that 
can't be very common. Professional men 
told me of accepting chickens and eggs 
from people who wanted to pay but had 
no cash. Boone is trying to meet the 
need for money with a scrip plan which 
went into effect a day or so before I was 
there. The city is issuing Sl.OfK) worth 
of certificates' in $100 lots. It gpes 
originally to men working on the com- 
munity wot>d pile. Each holder— except 
those on the wood pile- must put on a 
three cent stamp issued by the city when 
he spends the certificate. When a scrip 
bill has changed hands 36 times the city 
will redec-m it for cash. Several other 
towns have similar plans. 

Some of the farmers have been able to 
get some money from a federal lending 
agency. I talked to one whose loan had 
been refused. He didnt like the agency 
anyhow. It would have charged him 
seven ijct cent interest, 

**And,** he said, *'the Government can 
borrow money for one and a half per 
cent/* 

He wanted the money to buy cattle to 
feed since he had a great deal of oun 
and nothing to do with it. He had 
burned some, he said. It gives more 
heat than wood but bums fast and you 
can*t bank a corn fire. I understand it 
was being used in many school houses 
where there was a janitor to attend the 
fires constantly. 

He laughed at my suggestion that 
there might be a revolution but dEiclared 
that, if times didn't get better, "some- 
thing was going to happen.'' 

We talked about farm picketing and 
1 asked if the men taking part were 
radicals, 

"No/' he said, "they were just ordin- 
ary fellows/* 
No picketing was going on at Boone 



while I was there but the farm holiday 
movement either originated in the coun- 
ty or was picked up there soon after it 
started. 

I met only one man who remembered 
much about it. He had bought four 
chickens from a farm woman for his 
mothers birthday party dinner. Long 
after they should have been delivered 
the woman called him up. The roads 
were picketed » she saidi and she couldn't 
bring them in. 

The picketing went on for several 
weeks and there was some minor vio* 
lence, The picketers upset at least one 
load of cream. 

The grand jury indicted two men and 
the trial jury found them not guilty. 

"Which seemed/* an attorney inter- 
preted it, "to mean that the farmers 
were in favor of the picketing/' 

I don*t believe it was widely popular, 
however. 

"I couldn't understand what they ex- 
[lected to gain/' one farmer ^id. "The 
idea was to hold stuff off the market. 
That would make the price go up» all 
right, but as soon as you started selling 
again, the price would come down." 

The Farmers* Holiday Assnciation is 
still active, however, is holding meetings 
and adopting resolutions. Some of them 
were published while 1 was there. They 
included demands for a cut of 25 per 
cent in appropriations to state insiitu* 
tions of learning; abolition of county 
agents: reduction of the state extension 
department; inflation of purchasing 
power and remonetization of silver. 
They demanded further that Congress 
issue legal tender instead of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or Wall Street and 
that the state legislature enact a law 
giving the cost of production. 

Many different opinions 

IOWA farmers are not a unit on all 
these proposals. The Farm Bureau, for 
instance, one of the strongest such or- 
ganizations, is more or less responsible 
for the county agents. But in the mat- 
ter of reduced appropriations there is a 
powerful and active agreement. 

Governor Herring has appointed a tax 
committt*e fcvr each county and that in 
Boone has met with every tax collecting 
agency. The result was a reduction of 
$154726.80 in the 1932 levies, payable 
this year. That is about 17 per cent 

The drive is still going on. Taxes are 
a live subject and. although there is 
much complaint about the extravagance 
of the Federal Government, the battle 
for reduction is being fought nearer 
home. 

Oddly eiKiu^ tax collections are 




holding up. In January they totalled 
more than S25,000 about equally di- 
vided between current and delinquent 
levies. The county had no tax sale this 
year. The day it was scheduled the 
court house was crowded. The treasurer 
read one description. Nobody bid. The 
sale was indefinitely postponed. 

Tax reduction will come 

AT THE part icular time I was on hand, 
Boone municipal salaries were under 
fire, A statement signed by H. T, &K>k, 
of the tax committee, said in part: 

From the appearance of ihin^is a majority 
of the officials do not yet realize or appre- 
ciate the hit?riousnes.s and the permanence 
of prL'sent conditions. Mo^t of us should 
see that there must be a radical readjust- 
ment in city affair'%, no matter how much 
il mjjy offend certain individuals and cer- 
tain business intereitl. Costs are (jetting 
loo high. The jM>opIe cannot carry tJie bad 
and it is unfair lo expert it of ihem. 1 don't 
believe that those who are fcwiing the bills 
through taxes and leKatisjed i*cr\*ice eharge-i 
are satisfied to pay higher prices for public 
service in wages and mtes that the>' paid 
during the war. If the ability of the peopk^ 
to pay wa?* the ^iame now as dien no one 
would complain but the ability of most of 
us to pay has about reached the vanisliins 
point and to many it has already \'anished 

Boone municipal employees are al- 
ready donating a per cent of their 
salaries to help the unemployed. It was 
with their contributions and the pro- 
ceeds of a holiday dance that the muni- 
cipal wtx)d pile was started. In less than 
two months it had provided tem(X)rary 
work for 481 men. It had also cut down 
the number of transient unemployed. 
Once Boone had eight a day. The prac- 
tice of requiring an hour s work on the 
woodpile for a meal cut the number to 
two. I was on the streets most of the 
time I was in Iowa and nobody asked 
me for a dime to get a cup of coflfee. 

Before the scrip plan went into effect, 
local men on the woodpile received a 
merchandise order for S2. In the begin- 
ning trees in the parks were cut. Then 
farmers donated the timber. The result- 
ing fuel is given to the unemployed or 
sold to townspeople. Unemployed truck 
owners carry the men to the job and 
deliver the wcxmI. 

Most of those on the wood pile. 1 
gather, are railroad men. Of the nearly 
2»000 mechanics^ officials and trainmen 
who once worked out of Boone or in the 
shops there, less than 600 now have 
jobs. I asked one of those still working 
how the men felt about the situation. 
He didn't know. "They don't talk about 
it much/* he said. 

I talked to the wife of a fireman who 
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WOB^LD'S 
LAR.GEST WATER 
0EV E LOPEKS 




1 8 a a 




YtARS 





|n a field where only the fittest of the fit sur- 
%^jve . . . where the average life is a little more 
than seven years . . . Layne looks back now 
an SO year^ of proven leadership. It was Layne that 
first guaranteed in water well construction j " Water » 
Or No Pay" . , . that first used the scientific 
knowledge of geologists and engineers , . * that de- 
veloped its own hydrological experts , , , that per- 
fected the deep- well turbine , , , and that invented 
and perfected Layne well screens and Layne gravel- 
wall wells. By means of these it was Layne that shot 
gallons produced from thousands to millions while 
cutting costs from thousands to hundreds. Today 
to towns and industries where the cosf of water mmt 
be cut to the minimum Layne offers in a single and 



complete unit the services of its hydrological experts 
. , , its trained engineers* and the established econo- 
my of Layne Pumps and XX^ells . . . for 5 0 years the 
world's finest. Complete information will be sent 
free on request. Use the coupon or address Depart- 
ment E, Layne 8C Bowler^ Inc., Memphis, Tennessee* 

Layne & Bowler, Inc., Dept, E, Mempkisj Tenn* 

Send me free bulletins on Layne Pumps, 
Wells, Well Water Systems of special 
value to [ ] industrial [ ] municipal 
executives. 

Name , ..^ — . 

Address . ~ 



LAYNE 



LAVNE PUiWPS 

AND WELL WATER. S^STEAVS 



iVhi'ti trriti'tiff to I.avsk & HovvtPR. Inc. pfras^ mention Xafiates Bnninrxs 
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ONLY DeIEX 

Offers A Complete Line 




01 A L tt£COAD£fl 



CIRCULAR 

ftcconpift 



POfitTASLE WATCHMEN'S CLOCICS 





CLOCfcS 



SINOLE STATION CLOCKS 





SIHGLI STAHOH pqlICE registebs 

GUARQIAPV CLOCKS 

SUPPLIES AND ALL ACCESSOItlES 





SmfACE STATION DtAt 



5£AL 



Whdtcvcf your require men ts, ihe DctCK L?«e in- 
ciud«s it; cverythifig from the most elaborate 
MagJieto Clocks Arvnuacidtor and Telephone 
systems through d complete line of Portable 
Clocks— C4ch complete with Stdtion Boxes, 
Seals, Keys and Didls — also files and Report 
Bianb — to the simple single station Guardian 
Clocb and F^olicc Resistcrs. 

And each Deiex product h solely designed 
for watchmen's use. Made by a company es- 
tablished in 1872 that you can depend upon 
to be in business when you need to CKtend 
your systen* or secyre supplies* 



# iooi for tK« n«irt»t Dctex Dfilcr in tlv£ el^iti' 
ftcd f cation of your IocaI Icte^ihortc drfeet^nr under 
"Wftchmcn'f Time Cloclri,*' I2cprcient4ti vei ire 
ToCtftcd in princ»f>«t CI tici. Complete knl^orm«tion on 
firqi/<4 1 Approved b^CHe: Undtrwrtim* L^borstoritt, 
ir^c idd the Frictory Mutual x L<ibor*tor^. : 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4l53R4venfWpdAve.,Chici3o HI. £9Be<cHSt-.Boitcin 
6OV jrick 5L. N. ftopm aOO, 11 6 M.irictt J St. Atl*nU 
^^^■W^k^ NB-4 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN + tCO * ALERT * PATROL 



- bc*en out work iuial vrars. He 
1- working on the wmxl pile that day. 
She takes roomers. 

"The men crab a little," she said, 
*but those who are working are awfully 
RfMxl to the ynemploycd/' 

In a cigar ^lore where railroad men 
cimtiTt k^lll^ I Ic^afed and listened. They 
wi iv talking railroading. A former shop 
man, 13 months out of work, told me 
I that*s what they always talked. 
I 1 foynd him in a small workshop be- 
hind his ht^ijse sharpening tiaws for the 
men on the wuKlpile. 

**I've got time to trai^el,** he told me. 
**rve btren in Fort Dodge. Shenandoah, 
Des Moint^s and Council BlufTs and Fve 
talked to the urn ' They're not 
radicals. lis Ihi who still have 

jobs who do the crabbing/* 

The only resentment, he told me» was 
against trucks. The railroad men feel that 
trucks and buses are getting the business 
which should go to the railroads. Fn-ighl 
shipments through Boone are 30 per 
cent less than a year ago- Seven pas* 
senger trains have been taken off. 

"The unemployed/* he said, "are 
getting along/* 

He himself had had five days work in 
the past two weeks— on the wocxi pile, 
sharpening saws, odd jobs at the water 
works, fixing some steps in a house. 

"And I don't have to work again for 
30 days if I don't want to," he said. 
"When I had a job I lived from pay day 
to pay day. Now when I get a little 
money. I'm careful. My wife sent me 
downto^^n to buy a ptxdc of fK)tatoes. 
I got a hundred pounds. They're in the 
basement. I've got fiour and salt and 
sugar and bt^ans. We had supper the 
other night and there are six in the fa- 
mily, I had alt I wantt^d. Afterwards 
we figured that meal cost us 7! 2 cents. 

'*When I lost my job 1 owed more 
than S200. I owe less than half that now 
and I've bought my wife that new wash- 
ing machine over there. I-^st night we 
went up town and bought the little fel- 
low a pair of shoes. 

*'We don't waste anything and we 
don't go to any shows. But I'm not sore. 
The fellows who have to worr>' are the 
fellows that own pro(^)erty. I don't own 
anything except my furniture and that's 
paid for/* 

*'What do the unemployed want?*' 1 
asked him, 

"They want to work/' he said. "Offer 
these fellows their old jobs at S2 a day 
and they'll go back to work tomorrow/* 
In the mines, on the other hand, there 
is little unemployment. There are fewer 
miners around Boone than there used 
to be. I talked to one of them in his 
home on Sunday morning. Goldfish 
swam on the table. In the corner was a 
piano. There were many books, lie 
quoted Walter Lippmann. Bernard 
Baruch and Norman Thomas. He talk- 
understandingly for inflation. 
While I was in Iowa, the miners 



voted against a pay cut. This will have 
no immt^iate results. I was fold, be- 
cause the [iresent agrtn* - sev* 
eral months to run, but : . rs are 
looking for hard times next summer 
when the mines close dow*n. Once they 
could get work with the railroads to 
tide them over. They can't now. 

The miners, he told me, are sixialists 
but when I asked, "Just how siicialistic 
are they? ' he smiled. 

"lliey talk," he said. "Tliey voted 
for RfMisevelt/' 

He hims4jlf suggested a dictator as 
the way out of our difficulties, 

A merchant also suggested a dictator. 
I talked to him for an hour and a half 
in his store on the town's main strwt. In 
that time, one customer came in. He 
bought a pair of socks, 

Fann prices tcm low 

THE merchant told me that the job, 
as he sees it, is to fix farm prices 

"If the price of com should come up 
to 50 cents a bushel, hogs to six; oats 
to 60. you would see the difference in 
60 days." he said. '*If you start the fac- 
tories firsts they 11 close in two weeks. 
But if you give these jx^ople some buy- 
ing power, everybody in the a>untry 
will need more merchandise/' 

He pointed to one of his show cases, 

"That stock of shirts invoict*s in units 
about 20 per cent of what it would be 
in normal times. 

"But we can't buy now. It isn't a 
question of how much you can make. 
It s how little you can lose. We're losing 
less than we did because our deprecia- 
tion is less/' 

In the thfjught, *'We're losing less 
than we did/' Iowa has courage to face 
the future, 

"Spirits are better than they were/' 
the editor told me. **Thc general idea is 
that we have taken our depression and 
will have blotter times this year. We are 
taking care of our p(K>r. There is not 
nearly the depressed feeling there was 
during the war. People joke about the 
depression," 

Nor do they talk much about their 
troubles. They talked to me because I 
insisted but, I think, many would have 
preferred not to. Some refused, 

I went in one store which used to have 
five clerks and extra help on Saturday. 
Now the owners run it themselves. 

"How's business?'' I asked them. 

"Rotten." they said together and 
changed the subject. 

"Do you remember so-and-so? He's in 
St Louis now," 

There was no whining, no bitterness. 
No revolution. 

All Iowa asks is a chance. It still 
feels that it will get it. But anyone 
who sits in a mwiting of Iowa farmers 
will realize that here is a force which, 
though slow to move, would take a lot 
of stopping once it started moving. 
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Muscle Shoals — 
Run or Scrap It? 



(Continmd pom page 22) 
ated power plants with the taxpayer 
taking the risk; or whether, through gov- 
ern merit money and selMiquidating 
projects, there is to be competition with 
Government and industry sharing the 
risk — these are matters which the pub- 
lic must soon consider, The final decision 
is important to the whole country, be- 
cause of the probable inij)act on estab- 
lished business enterprise. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has maintained for two 
years "that the Muscle Shoals project 
should be sold or leased, as is* on the 
best possible terms/* Such disposition 
is still desirable, economical and in the 
best interest of the people in that vicin- 
ity, as well as the taxpayers of the coun- 
tr>' at large. 

The power at Wilson Dam can be sold 
in the general market in combination, 
or in competition, with existing power 
or sold to industrial enterprise in the 
immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals. As 
for the rest of the Muscle Shoals equip- 
ment, including nitrate plants, steam 
power plant, land, houses, and the like, 
I submit the iallowing comparison as 
material for thought. 

Just about 100 miles from Muscle 
Shoals, near Nashville, Term., the "Old 
Hickory" power plant was constructed 
as a war time measure. Construction be- 
gan at Old Hickory in 1918 as it did on 
the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants. Both 
plants were practically complete when 
the Armistice was signed. Old Hickory 
cost the Government $91,000,000, The 
Muscle Shoals enterprise, exclusive of 
the Wilson Dam and jx)wer plant, cost 
the Government $80,000,000. The Old 
Hickory enterprise covered 2,880 acres. 
It included acid plants and other equip- 
ment together with necessities for an 
ordinary industrial community. The 
Muscle Shoals enterprise embraces 
4,150 acres and includes two nitrogen 
plants, a steam power plant, industrial 
trackage, rolling stock, warehouses, 
sewer and water works, electric light and 
telephone systems, streets, sidewalks and 
housing facilities. 

Old Hickory was scrapped for $3,500,- 
000 soon after it was built. It was sold 
to private enterprises and put to practi- 
cal use. The equipment was converted 
to produce cellophane and rayon. Wood- 
pulp, crude caustic and coal are the 
principal raw materials used. The re- 
sults of nine years' operation of Old 
Hickory show average aanual pay roll 
83.250,000; average number employees 
f 70 per cent local ) 3.500; average num- 
bev families, 1,500; average taxes paid 
$65,000. Year by year, through its 




. , .''Tfif 9ru§f ihin€$it iuMBh is trhtti muhf^it 

NUMBERS of manufacturers of ulilily products, in- 
cluding those of a technical typc^ are discovering 
tliat Mr. Svvit^er is right. They find that enlisting 
the creative talent of skilled product designers to 
add beauty to utility brings a generous return 
through increased sales* 

In designing products with an eye to sales appeal, 
riianufaeturers are tating advantage of the inherent 
beauty, and the economy, of Bakelile Materials ^ — 
bodi Molded and Laminated, Whatever your prod- 
uct may be we would be glad to discttss the possi- 
bility of using Bakelite Materials to improve design, 
make selling easier, and profits greater. 

In diis connection yoti uill fin<l Booklets iM, 
''Bakeliic Molded" and iL, ''BaivL-lire Laminated" 
most interesting. Copies on request, 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave, Nt!w York . . , , 4:5 Oliio Street^ Chicago 

BAKELITE 



Whfn tiTifrnvr r<i BAKELrrjF. Cokporation ph-asr mciiHmt Naiitrn's Business 



GEORGE SniTZEH, 
■JiO Maduon Avc.^ Kew 
York J ivhose effect iv€ de^ 
stgfis (ff the trays ktsre 
ilhi si rated rcsttlled in 
gretitiy hurt used suUi. 
Mr. Switzer is widely rcc- 
iigtfiifd ftfr fits skill in 
produft designs of sales 
winning i^autyt ittiliiy 
and ecmomy. 




Sail in the wake of experience 

GO . 

mm 

f'ullaw the \vm\ of vX' 
periettceil ImveUere, "Go 
Emprefitis" lo ihc Oricrii 
.. .hecdUfitc I he *'Enipr*'&?*' 
fli!et oompri^fl tlie lorg* 
ri»t^| fn^ti^st rni*?r8 . » , b<N 
ciiii^e llii'ir luxury' riv;lI^ 
the fin^si oil iJie i».*%t'n 
iM*a». , , br ra it t^r p ricrs u rv 
very bm. Fan n inrliidr 
fm^gc from Sentllr. 

Fiirl nightly mjiUiii: - 
from Vaiirijiivfr (triiiii 
tti eh]p«i<lr) mud Vtcloria 
, , . tip 

HONOiyLtr - lAPAM CHINA MANILA 

ORiaiT 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 



mcono SPIED I H.>ii..lalu . d tiirrr S-diiy 
Imp for Jiipun flarfti^«il^ fastit^t 

f'arilir litter) aftif l^111pre^^ of Ciinnda* 
VokiiU;iiiiii arhl* 8 iLi) .Ifn^r Ynkohamn 
in 10 thvs flat via Dirtu^t Expn**\ Rtiutt*, 
Kiriftrr*''- (^f A«ia iiml Etiipnui*^ nf Huiij»j(i. 




INDIf»END£Nr TOURS . . . Choire of 

<if*rfMJt<'-, OpiiiMuil trii\*4* a!*l i>rwc!iL Firs^t 
(]l£]>.S£irif] Tiiuri^t , « . f^ircr^ Inner lhaii f^vcr 
In^fare. OhiPt% d'nri never ehtMper, Favi>r- 
iiUle excUatif^e rate^.. In the Orient^ travel 

I III I M r - I'V \ i'.ir ill -r* iirtt % jful I innf-i Ct, 




HfGAL COMFORT! Tlti. h ii typiral. Ion- 
prirerl Tnurlttt Clam fttttti^ronni. Imagine 
thp lu\ur> of Frr>t Cluf-y* f|»atirr?*? 



Fa?t, runvniiriil IraiJi*^ t<i \ iun on* i*r- C'on- 
lUM'tion^ iit IliHifilutii uith Sdn FraiH'ijieo 
and Lii?^ Aij|i*?|e?» -utlinf:>. liedmetl fumnjer rfitimbtrip fare-. InfiimKitirm >our oun agent 
or Cunailiati ParHi< . \ nrlL, Cliiragfi, Mtintreal anil 32 other in LI, t^. anil (jinadii. 




EMPRESSOFRUSSIA 

" VmKress of"asTa' ^- 



— 



I Operation, men have hetm employttl. 
I useful commodities have been manufac 
turi'd, taxes have been paid and the 
round Nashville has benefited 

I In contrast, Muscle Shoah has bei*n 
n constant exixnse by way of interest, 
j[i ktvp and erowini? obsolescence. It 
1 ' j^nfi nvmths of 

L' any ally, and has 

been no tsimill exi>L'n^^ to the Govern- 
rn< Tif in the way of publications, in- 
'J nations, inspections, etc. It h not 
luo late even now to iscrap it or to sell 
or lease it for what it i** worth, and clear 

1 the way for the larjjer t^nterprise if and 

' when the President and Congress see 

I fit to launch it. 



' Lifting Ourselves 
by Our Bootstraps 

<Contmu€ti from page 1*)) 
I pedient could bt^ found. The recent 
Congress seriously considered a federal 
moratorium on all farm mortgages, or, 
faihnR that, federal refinancing of all 
delinquent farm mortKaRcs. 

On that record of restraint, we are 
told, w^e should lie assured of our ability 
I to "control" inflation. Our first con- 
I scious venture will be rigorously limited, 
I but will the next, and the next and the 
I next? 

I The end has much to do wilh our 
j tolerance of the means. We shall inflate 
I to raise commodity prices, naively as- 
suming that such a result would follow 
But would it? Business activity bas4:d 
on actual money is only one-tenth of 
nur total activity. 

In the United States credit plays a 
larger part than currency. Credit is im 
i>ly confidence of ont' man in ant it - i 
confidence in the belief that iDcople will 
go on doing the normal things. Our trou- 
ble today is a stagnation of activity in 
this credit -confidence field, rather than 
in the cash field. 

InflatiDn will not help 

WHEN a billion was paid in 1931 to 
veterans, on the promise that it would 
revive business activity, nothing: hap- 
jxmed. The pace of business did not 
quicken. All the money the printing 
presses might put out will not go to the 
heart of the matter, which is the res- 
toration of confidence and a return to 
normal ways of living. On the other 
hand, such an action would inspire fur- 
ther fear and thus further restrict ac- 
tivity. 

The exrierience of England in going 
off the gold standard is frequently citi^d. 
Well what hapix^ned: England went 
ofT gold in SeplemixT, 1931. The pound 
has since lost about 3t per cent in its 



NATION'S BLISINE 



"ONLY GOOD LAMPS 
DON'T WASTE 
CURRENT" 

says the Beech-Nuf Packing Company 



gold value. 

But prices of commodities are still 
at the 1931 levels. Or consider the case 
of Canada^ where the gold value of 
money has been decreased by about 13 
per cent. The fact is that commodity 
prices have actually fallen. 

The French tried out inflation in the 
1790"s. We have forgotten the incidents 
which attended the complete collapse 
and we have forsotten the aftermath. 
Amid great excitement on February 18^ 
1797, in the presence of a great crowd, 
the machinery, plates and paper for 
printing assignats were brought to the 
Place Vendome and solemnly broken 
and burned. 

It is only ten years ago in Germany 
that a gold mark, paid for a cigar, 
brought so much change in currency 
that it had to be carried away in a mar- 
ket basket. Nobody reminds us of that. 



Who are the debtors? 



INSTEAD we are told that inflation 
would benefit debtors. But who are the 
debtors? There may be some persons 
in the LInited States who owe nobody 
anything and there may be some who 
are debtors only. But they are only a 
small part of the population. 

"It would be hard," Walter Lipp- 
mann points out, '*to find a rich man, 
for example, who is not in a hundred 
different ways both a debtor and a 
creditor. Every banker is both. lie is a 
creditor to those who have borrowed 
from him but a debtor to his depositors. 
Every corporatif)n is a debtor to its 
bondholders, or to banks, or to em- 
ployees under contract but a creditor to 
its customers. 

Every landlord is creditor and debtor. 
Every wage earner who has a bank ac- 
count or an insurance policy or a war 
l>ension is a creditor. Every one of the 
68,000,000 policyholders is a creditor 
of the insurance companies. 

How, then, can we divide the Ameri- 
can people into two groups, saying, 
**Here are the debtors, there the 
creditors?" 

The complexity of the relationships 
argues the futility of inflating to help 
the debtors, no matter how understand- 
able is the desire to lift burdens that 
seem unbearable, to provide money 
where there is no money. 

But, if that end is worthy, is pre-pay- 
ment of the bonus any less so, or any 
less fxjpular jxilitically? If we can pay 
the bonus, surely we should not be 
niggardly with the equally deserving 
human beings who are out of work. 
Their lot would be made easier by $3,- 
000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 of direct 
dole. 

If humanity requires hand-outs which 
produce no enduring return , we would 
be foolish not to put at least $5,000,- 
000,000 into emergency public works be- 
cause, after all, they give us some tan- 



^ESTING laboratories fintl 
that lamps bearing the 
brand of a dependahle manu- 
facturer are consislenlly supe- 
rior to those whirh come from 
oiKscure souree.s. Tests of thou- 
sands of lamps every month 
show that tho.se of standard 
quality give more light for the 
eiirrent consumed and remain 
bright much longer than cheap 
lamps which are not made by 
dependable manufacturers. 



Tlie high percentage of prema- 
tin^churn-ontsin lamps of sul>- 
standard quality adds to the 
expeni^e of using them. Poorly 
made, current- wasting lam[>s 
interfere with good lighting/* 
Remember that your true 
cost of light is tlie co.st of the 
lamp plus the co.st of the cur- 
i-ent it consumes, Uae Edison 
Mazda Lamps and make sure 
that you get all the light you 
pay for. 



EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 



G ENK R A L 



E I. F, CT RIC 




THIS MARK ASSURES GOOD UGHT AT LOW COST 






QeiiKral Mectriti manttfuctureit 
Utmps fr*r ei^ety light in Q pnr- 
j>tJ>Tt% J''{*;ft oirtters Jfini thfit 

t'cnitomiviil and pvinnatt* Safe 
tfriviuif. Ui'iU'i'id Eivctric Com- 
pftntf, AVffi Pttrk, Ctevetand, 

Wki'H ivritiHij iit (^EjtfEXAt ELECtftiC Comfanv pif^ist ittcittiun Nation's Business 
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ISiew Glory 
for Old Glory 




^ jrtble nptum rnr mr Teal or 
money. And what man who \ 
a subsidy lor industry' and employment 

I will withstand the plea to do somethinj; 
for public education? 

And would not a few billion for un- 
employment insurance, guaranty of 
bank de^xysits and purchase of silver 
tx! entitled to places wtII up the line 
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S. S. WASHINGTON 



MANHATTAN 



Maiden Voyage to Europe 

MAY lOth 

Later sailings June 7, July 5 
to Cobh (Ireland) * * » Piym- 
QUfh . . . Havre « . . Hamburg 



America dirills with pride at the latest 
tddirion to her great passenger fleet » 
the S. 5. IVaihhigton, It wis because 
of the immense popularity of die 
Manhattan in the past year that we 
bring you her magnificent si ster-shtp, 
the X 5* Winhingtou, These are the 
two fastest cabin liners in the w arid. 

On the new SS. Washingtoftf as on 
every United States liner, you will 
have every travel comfort, every 
convenience and servicet planned ^ 
AfDericans, ft^r Americans. 

American Efficiency 

Consider this: 85 cents of every 
dollar paid for freight and transpor- 
tation on American shi| It in 
America. Tlie new S. 5. 11 i s an 
ad ded i n ce n t i ve to Am en ca n s h i ppers 
to mark all shipmenis^ ViaarrAmeri- 
can Flag Liner" foreffident American 
handling from Chelsea Piers, unified 
terminal in the heart of New York. 

Ships that are giving America new^ 
glor)»: Leviathan, Ajnerica's smart- 
est ship; MANHATTAN and WASH- 
INGTON; PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
and PRESIDENT HARDING— fast, 
comfortable and ex- 
tremely economical 
Cabin Liners, Fourone- 
c iass Am er ica n M ere h a n t 
liners, direct to London. 

U. S. LINES 

AIMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 

RcKMci-di S{C4irmbip Co., tnc, * Gtufrat Agntis 



tJTM Q4t<iCtiJi Mti:n :i 



of assorted proposals for 
are languishing; in Cor." 
bliH;kt*d by only one ciraimst 
there is no r ; 
a single inih ' dike 

and it becomes the oceans entering 
wedge. 



Makino; 'For Rent' Sio;ns Obsolete 



( Continued from page 25) 
jirice, the comi>any was able to sell tht*se 
hornet m competition with newer build- 
ings, at a price which more than re- 
turned the modernizing cost. 

A group of old hve r^tory buildings in 
New York, with stores on the ground 
\Vm and apartments above* had a max* 
imum annual rental of S9p3(K). Sixty 
thousand dollnrs spent in remodeling 
brou ttht the annua I income to S28jfKl 
after making allowance for increased 
taxes, increai^^d oju'iating exj^enses and 
interest on the additional investment. 

A ten-story apartment building in 
Chicago, eight years old, had an esti- 
mated value of S75fJ.(X)0, against which 
S440,0lX) in 6? 2 I^r cent mortgage lx>nds 
had been issued. In 1931 the property 
defaulted, had a 43 per cent vacancy 
and the bnndholders* protective com- 
mittti^ « I that its value had 

shrunk . 'f>0. 

As a rc*sult of remodeling and modern- 
izing, the occupancy was increased in 
six months, while the changes wTre being 
made, to 100 p^r cent. Rentals were 
maintained at an average of S55 a room 
above the market, the character of the 
tenancy was improved, and the building 
now^ returns a net income of S50,000 or 
ten per cent on a S500,fX)0 valuation. _ 

What modemization means in cutting 
costs in store operation is revealed in 
the experience of the Rike^Kumler Cf)m- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, w ith the install a- 
tion of "Sanacoustic Tile" in its main 
office, C. A. Garties, secretary and treas- 
urer. tells of the benefits: 

"The noise previous to the acoustical 
treatment was terrific. Now one gets 
the imprc^ion that no work is being 
done, as the clattering of the b<x>kkeep- 
ing machines and typewriters is not no- 
ticed while w^alking through the office " 

Six months before the acoustical 
rTr:itment was installed the errors aver- 
d 118 per month. Now the average 
1- per month, a reduction of 24} 2 per 
Cent. T!ie clerical cost of correcting er- 
rors, at an approximated average of 60 
cents, represents a saving of $17.40 a 
month, or $208.80 per year. 

But this actual saving in clerical costs 
does not give a complete picture of the 
\aliie of the reduction in errors. The 
daily cost for each person working in 
the of^ce is less than two cents, and the 
improved working oonditions are worth 



manv tinu^ this amount. Increasing the 
of the office workers only 0.6 
[ will alone pay for the fixed 

charges and it is felt their efTrcienc>' has 
bittn incieastiJ many times this. 

Recognizing the iu^*d and the value 
of quiet for ofhce wnrkers, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company thoroughly 
investigated the problem of noise elim- 
ination and control, and bc^gan install- 
ing acoustical treatment in its offices 
as early as 1914. In the telephone room 
at the office in Cleveland, tests, made 
before and after the JohnsManville 
acoustical treatment was applied, proved 
that the number of errors in messag«!S 
was reduati 42 fXT cent, and the cost 
of handling each message in that room 
cut 3 05 per cent. The annual savings 
represent a net annual return of 67 pei 
cent on the investment. 

Lighting helps sales 

THAT mcxiern lighting installations in 
stores and window disijtays are good 
salesmen is fairly obvious. An accent of 
novelty marks the conclusicm advanced 
by the Benjamin Electric Company that 
trade fluctuates much more with the 
amount of artificial light used in day- 
lime than it does at night. It reports: 

Several gas i^taiions m Texas were care- 
fully selected for the tests. These Citations 
were adequately lighted according to the 
latest accepted standards. Ft)r 30 days the 
business dune by these well lighted stations 
^-as checked- Then the Ughts were cut down 
to a point that left them obviously under- 
lighted. Anain business was checked over a 
3(Vday F>eriod. The average decline per sta- 
tion during the badly lighted ixriod was 
25 per cent. 

The result af^tounded even thn«e who 
were conducting the test. They v -le 
information. So they went back . - d 

all the semi -darkened slat ions to tJie orig- 
inal jvtandard. They chi-cked gallonagc 
again. During die 30 day?i the stations 
climbed riuhl back to where tliey were at 
first a 25 per cent increase. Then to make 
Iv certain they were right, the tn- 
i again cut down the lights. Again 
lhL> A4tched results for a month, and 
tigain the average decline was 25 per cent. 

Tills was enimtih -il convinc(*d the oper- 
ating company that it could not aHord to 
operate potjrly liKhled station^. But we 
haven't yet mentioned the most significant 
result ol these tests. 0>nsider ihi**. The in- 
crease or decrease in the volume through 
these stations, as the amount of light was 
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fluctuated back and forth, did not take 
place during the hours of darkness but in 
the daytime. 

Three projects involving the modern- 
ization of office buildings help to make 
the case for economy with a gef>(?raphi* 
cal variety. In 1927 the 18-story Keenan 
building in Pittsburgh changed hands. 
Directly across the street a new building 
was being constructed. Tlie new owner 
realized that, when this new building 
was completed, he would probably lose 
from 40 to 5() jjer cent of his tenants. He 
decided to modernize the elevators and 
to dress up and rearrange the lobby. 
Modernization of the offices throughout 
the building was also planned. The cost 
of this modernization was approximate- 
ly $50,000, 

80 to 85 per cent rented 

AS A result, the building was SO to 85 
per cent rented when the new owner 
took possession, and since the elevators 
were modernised by the Otis Company 
it has not been below 95 per cent. This 
record was maintained despite the fact 
that new buildings erected in Pittsburgh 
since 1927 have more than doubled the 
rentable office space. The rate per square 
foot is the same being paid in newer 
buildings. The saving in operating cost 
is estimated at $250 a month. 

The owner of the six-story Minahan 
Building, in Green Bay, Wis., faced a 
similar problem. It was erected in 1907. 
Competition from other buildings, and 
the desire to raise the standard of his 
building, caused the owner to modern- 
ize. The elevator replacement amounted 
to $16,000. Other modernization work 
brought the total to about £50,000. A 
20 per cent increase in the operating 
efficiency of the elevators is reported, 
and a ten per cent increase in building 
revenue. Tenancy has increased between 
ten and 13 per cent. The existing rental 
schedule was maintained and in some 
instances, increased rentals were ob- 
tained. 

A western example is provided by the 
nine-story Pacific Building in San Fran- 
cisco. It was erected in 1907 in the heart 
of San Francisco's retail shopping dis- 
trict. Tlie tenants are mostly of the com- 
mercial class. The competition of newer 
buildings, together with the run-down 
condition of this building convinced the 
owners that modernization was the way 
to salvation. The elevator work, con- 
stituting the greater part of the pro- 
gram, amounted to $68,000, Men's lava* 
tories were also rebuilt; the building was 
redecorated; new lighting and plumbing 
fixtures were installed; corridor marble 
bases were replaced; terrazzo floors were 
repaired and reground, and about 75 per 
cent of the linoleum floor coverings 
were replaced. 

As a consequence, the building man- 
ager was able to report a 20 per cent 
increase in revenue from the office part 
of the building for the period of Sep- 



ALEMITE HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYStlMS PLUS AlEMITE LUBRICANTS 
BRING SAVINGS AND EXTRA PROFITS TO EVERY INDUSTRY I 




VyUA. FLEET MAINTENANCE 
COSTS WITH A I r k il ITf 



ALEMIIE 

LUBRICANTS 



The large fleet of heavy duty trucks, operated 
by Mollo Brothers of Providence, R. L and Mifford, 
Mass., presented a lubrication problem of serious 
proportions. These trucks were engaged in road 
work for the State ond averaged 1500 miles a 
v/eek opiece. 

Mollo Brothers finally adopted a strict program 
of Alemite Lubrication, using Alemite Motor Oils 
and Lubricants exclusively. 

Previous motor oils lacked sufficient body to stand 
the heavy duty, necessitating the adding of 
to 2 quarts of oil every morning, v^hile Alemite 
Motor Oil stood up without change or addition, 
even beyond the usual change periods. 

Where previous "greases" had caused trouble 
and breakdowns because they lacked body and 
true lubricating qualities, Alemite Specialized 
lubricants eliminated replacements and other 
expensive maintenance items> 

Investigote the savings which you con translate into profiH 
through the use of Alemite High Pressure Lubrication 
Systems PLUS Alemite Special Lubricants. Conclusive tests 
under your own operating conditions conducted entirely 
without obiigalion! Alemite Corp, (Division of Stewart- 
Warner), 2688 H, Crawford Ave,, Chicogo. 



PIONEERS IN SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 

\\ imt mrittiiit ta Alemite Coiti'OHATioii pieasc mention Nalion's Business 



Always ready for 

lire tlay^H work 

Tfl^e all know hini — 
the busy man who always looks 
and fe*els fresh ^ on whom tlie 
daily |:rind leaves no apparent 
impression. 

Generally his good health 
and spirits are no accident. He 
keeps fit by opening a few 
simple rules of health, wlu" li 
any man can easily follow. 

We have prepared a booklet 
which ontlines the sound prin* 
ciples of healthy living. You 
may have your copy by mail- 
ing the coupon below. 



Insurance Company 




/onN HAnoQCE iN^cmir Bcnuo 

rinitHI Klifl Die four lillultlrl, *'U%lf|f tltr 

Hfilliiy Life.** 

Vame .^^,„„^^ „.^,u^^.+:„ 

Addtw^ — — 




Beat Hard Times 
with home study 

the ri-tuTTi m J i 

tiiw. Write' iL^r iiov*t» > uu W'liitf m.iil iioupva wuU 
your matneartd address m mafRin l^Hjjy^ 
U Htiihef AtrcoiiaEHiicy i> I'--- ' t 

^^^1 O Mud, SH.Ii-*JEiui!i«rilf1 It I 

^^^^ O TriAfltc MuHii^n'mrDi i.m < iloa 

^^^^^ O l.uw LlK'iir4-vfilLL.ll. 4...ro 

^^^^^ O <kiitiiuvrclairft«r O MiHlmi I nn^nAhlei 

^^^^^ O tl^nklniAcia Finance O l-ltiMrrt Bookkv^plafl 
I > Tcttut ra ph r U t:. p. a. C lom c hln 

CI Raa. Station Mdm'i < » Utiilovn FnHhiTi 

LA SALLE EXTENSIOn UniVERSlXy 

Dp p t . 4374 . R Ch icago 
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PROTECTION 

against the lass or theft of the funds 
which salesmen and executives carry 
on their travels is assured by chang- 
ing their expense money into 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

For sale at hani{s md Exfyress offices 



"Canadian Manufacturer" 

• HKLIAIU.E mmiufauiurliig t onri-rn wUIj fiilljr 
e*HJii»i»*iJ tiMtl Mini nijiclilne shops and employ tuff 
tlQi'Mt prvi-Lttluu tix^l uiiiki'rfl would ui'teotiie iti' 
iiulrips friiJji V. H. niiiiuifiicturt'rs whu mli;ltt 
ttitrrentiHl |(i hiilng l*!*'!*" priMJuct'* mHdi* In 
CjhijkJ* for rJi*'lr ftccmint. Write TatiijiilMjll- 
Elilli 4^01^^ ^l«f tliig Tttwar^ Toronto. 



tefiffiiCT. to December. 1930: that 

is, from the completion of the modern- 
ization work until the first effects oi 
adverse businc^ss conditions were felt. 
A 15 per cent increase in total occupancy 
was rcjM}rted for this same period. The 
building manager also reports that the 
schedule of rentals has been maintained^ 
and that the fire insurance premiums 
were reduced when the elevator hoist- 
ways were enclosed. 

Meanwhile, there is undoubtedly a 
large fieJd for the improvement and 
modernization of houses. The cost of 
building materials is far below previous 
ix>st-war levels. 

The savings possible at this partial- 
lar lime, as the Index of the New 
^'ork Trust O^mpany suggests, are so 
attractive that, in many cities, not- 
ably Philadelphia and Rocht^ter. Port 
land, Ore.» and Gret^nsboro. N. 
Washinffton, and Elmira, N, Y., reno- 
vation has become established as an ef- 
fective weapon against unemployment. 
Capital wisely employed for the repair 
and modernization of old buildings is 
not only a good investment* but gives 
greater certainly to rental income to 
cover fixed charges. 

Making inexpensive improvements 

ONE of the largest banks in ClE?veland 
is said to employ an architect who makes 
a survey of the older houses upon which 
it has loans. 

In those cases where properties have 
been taken in at foreclosure, he sug- 
gests cJiangcs such as a new porch, 
change of cornice or roof line, and paint- 
ing; on the interior, a partition moved 
here and there to change the size or 
number of rooms, additional closet 
spaa\ improved refrigeration, a break- 
(ast rot'jm, modern electric fixtures and 
outlets, possibly a new heating plant 
and modern bathroom equipment. The 
architect then makes drawings and 
specifications for these changes and, ac- 
cording to a pai^r read by A, Eraser 
to a convention of the National Associa- 
Uon of Real Estate Boards, **It is sur- 
prising at what little expense favorable 
results can be accomplished/' 

A iK^use in the Slate of New York 
built 50 years ago had been renting at 
S50 a month, the Kohler Company re- 
ports. The property became vacant and 
was fmally sold for $7,500. The pur- 
chaser spent $10,500 in changing the 
building to a modern, four-family apart- 
ment which now brings a net return of 
15 per cent on his total investment. 

VVhile some individual owners realize 
that this is the time to modernize and 
others may be ]XTSuaded to do so. the 
case with insurance companies, banks, 
trust companies, mortgage companies, 
individual mortgage holders, and others 
is different. 

Having been f^irced to repossess prop- 
erties they find the one thing requisite 
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either to reselling or renting them is to 
rehabilitate and mcKiernize. 

Economies by building changes 

SPENDING money to make savings is 
conspicutjusly exemplified in the indus- 
trial field. 

The wealth of its object lessons 
argues the alertness of managements 
forced to match the constriction of 
sales volume with internal economies. 
Serviceability of buildings naturally fig- 
ures in these budgetary explorations. 
The Austin Company reports that a 
western paint concern built a new plant 
to manufacture a new pnxluct whicli 
was formerly inefficiently manufactured 
in widely separated buildings. The nw 
building and new equipment cost ap- 
proximately half a million dollars. Re- 
sults: lower manufacturing costs, better 
control, faster production and better 
quality, 

AntHher large paint concern with 
headquarters in the Central West is 
building a new branch plant on the 
West C-oast in which it can manufacture 
and distribute its products at a lower 
cost and more efficiently through its own 
plant than it formerly did in leased 
quarters not well located or arranged. 

One of the Austin Company's cus- 
tomers in the glass manufacturing bus- 
iness, it explains, recently bought a small 
competitive concern which w^as in difTv 
cully, "but whose plant was well located 
to serve a si:)ecific territory which could 
not be well handled previously by our 
client. Our client immediately remod- 
eled and rebuilt vital parts of the plant, 
making better working conditions, cut- 
ting the cost, reducing inventory, ex- 
ix?diting shipments." 

How the depression can be turned to 
good account by regarding it more as 
opportunity than as ordeal is r>ertinently 
revealed by the Bakelite Corporation. 

**We decided to abandon the old 
plants and set oursc^h'es up in a new 
one, better equipped and laid out. We 
purchased land at Bound Brwk, N. J., 
and completed a new plant at a cost 
of 52,800,000, which was paid for out 
of our surpfus. Last spring we closed 
out our other two plants. 

"It might be in order to explain more 
fully the advantages of the change. Our 
old plants had grown like Topsy, and 
changes were difficult, expensive, and 
not wholly satisfactory. We are now able 
to meet orders more ex|>ediliously and 
to manufacture currently at an annual 
saving of S25O,O0O. With increased or- 
ders, this saving would be greater. The 
savings mentioned include carrying 
charges on the Perth Amboy plant which 
we still own. We built our new plant 
during the depression, which made it 
(KKsible to obtain contracts and pur- 
chase equipment at relatively low^er 
cost." 

While the issue of first cost may seem 
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paramount, there is a demonstrable 
thrift in expenditures which accomplish 
realistic savings. 

The Grinnell Company, for instance, 
is prepared to prove that thousands 
of industrial and commercia!, and even 
large institutional buildings can in- 
staJI automatic sprinkler equipments 
to earn 20 to 40 per cent on the in- 
vestment necessary to buy the equip- 
ment, 

"Not long ago," the company adds, 
"the chief engineer of our heating and 
power division investigated ten piping 
modernization projects in which we had 
been interested during the last year or 

in one of them, for example, an $800 
expenditure brought a yearly saving of 
$289. In another, a miscellaneous group 
of piping improvements were made and 
the savings were expected to pay for the 
improvements in two years.*' 

The essence of the argument for mod- 
ernization is the self-interest which tries 
to protect the investment. The wise 
property owner knows that recondition- 
ing increases the value of his holdings 
more than the money used. Certainly 
the impulse to make old things do will 
not do in the commercial field. Nor will 
the depression account for all the losses 
of tenants and customers and profits. 
There are just as many people with 
wants to be satisfied. Patronage may be 
lost, but potential prospects in the vari- 
ous price groups, never. While the lag- 
gard hesitates, the progressive makes a 
partner of change. 

Advantages in competition 

AIR conditioning gave an immediate 
advantage to many theaters, restau- 
rants, stores, and office buildings. 

Heating improvements offer sav- 
ings of 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
of fuel costs. Piping advances make 
it possible for processing industries 
to buy their chemicals in tank car 
lots. 

Scientific lighting is its own invita- 
tion to use other modern equipment, as 
witness the Holophane Company's in- 
stallations for the Liggett Company, the 
John Rocbling Sons Company and the 
Harvard Business School. 

In a very real sense, building and 
equipment prices are at bargain levels. 
It is demonstrably true that the archi- 
tect, the designer, and the engineer have 
stimulated their ingenuities with an eye 
to conservation of depression revenues. 
The trouble in business is that the front 
office may block modernization by mak- 
ing a virtue of ignorance. Too often all 
it wants to know about improvements 
is that they cost money. 

Where conversion through education 
is so plainly indicated, the showing of 
definite savings is the first aid to effec- 
tive evangelism. Modernization writes 
its own golden text— it pays back the 
man who pays for it. 
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77ie beautiful Westmghous^ 
Aficarta t'ubineis harmonize 
IV iih a ny s u rrou rtdings. 



.ou can apply 
this statement to your own 
drinking water costs* Install 
Westinghoiise Dual-auto- 
matic Water coolers. This 
modern cooler costs less to 
operate than a 50- watt lamp* 
The hermetically- sealed unit 
operates quietly, efficiently, 
day after day, without atten- 
tion. And only the Westinghouse is dual -automatic — with 
an extra safeguard against service prohlems and expense- 
But dollar-and-cents savings are not the only advantages 
provided by Westinghouse water cooling. General improve- 
ment in employee performance, increased good -will of cus- 
tomers, beautiful appearance, and 50*^ water, 24 hours a day 
— these are other reasons why Westinghouse Dual-automatic 
Water Coolers are so popular today- 
Write Department B.-4, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, for all the facte 



Westinghouse 

ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 

iVhtii itmtituj to Wtsi iwoiiOUSE ELECtittC & Mfo. Cd, please rm nlton A uiit/u i Bttntie 
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Your 
expen 




SOME firms use LT, primarily for our dependable 
money service^ which helps keep them liquid. 
Others, especially those whose sales are wide* 
spread, attach possibly greater value to C l*T/s 
nation-wide credit checking and cotlection services. 

In most important sales centers of this country and 
Canada C. L T. maintains local offices so that 
clients may hove the full advantage of short range 
contacts. These offices may be made your offices 
for the handling of all credit and collection detail. 
You will hove assurance that your interests will be 
protected by a C. I. T. staff which combines special- 
ized banking training with a first hand knowledge 
of local conditions. 

In times of local and regionol disturbances the ad- 
vantages of having expert representation on the 
ground are easily seen. But at any time it holds 
true that very few firms, if any, are apt to have the 
good results per dollar of expense through their own 
efforts in checking credit and making collections that 
they may obtain by turning their jobs over to CJ.T- 

Why not invite o C, /, 7, represenfoffve fo go over 
with you your entire sales financing situation? 

Commercial Investment Jrust 

incorporated 



in 1933 



Represenfative fvpos of prod- 
ucU sold on credit and Bnctncad 
by CJ,T. are outomobileir ©Itc- 
frit refrigdrotors, ranges, oil 
hooters, radios, and other elec« 
trie household appliances. 



Also mony and diverse types of 
income - producing mochlnery 
ond equipment. 

Ecfuipment for contractors, ga- 
rogeSf hotels, restaurants ond 
theatres; Diesel engines^ elec* 
trie light plonts, etc. 
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Executive Offices; 



One Pork Ave,, New York 



-"Bonders fo Industry Everywhere'* - 



AHtUoted Operating Companies wifh Heod Office$ in New York — Chi cog o 
Son Fron CISCO — Foronfo, Conodo. Also Completely Functioning Locof fmonce 
Offices in fhe Principoi Cities 

Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,0 0 0 



In the textile field C. L T, has 
three independently operating 
factoring units, Commerciol 
Factors Corporotion, Williom 
IseUrt & Co., Inc., and Meinhord, 
Greeff & Co., Inc., oil of New 
York. They serve more than 500 
mills and manufacturers in the 
morketing of tejctile product^s. 



Things Talked about in Wall Street 

By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 



New York» March 8 

Panic in New York 

THE banking district faces this 
^/ week one of the major crises of 
^ its history without two of its 
veteran leaders, Albert H. Wiggin of the 
Chase and Charles E. Mitchell of the 
National City, Of the fiTt>up wiio went 
to Washington for last Sunday's confer- 
ence, George W. Davison, president of 
the Central Hanover, is credited with 
being the author of the scrip plan which 
functioned in New York in 1907. He was 
then a young lawyer of 35. The elder 
J. P. Morgan was then the dominating 
figure in Wall Street, In the Washing- 
ton conference his firm was represented 
by 40-year'Old S. Parker Gilbert, 

Making money in depression 

STORIES of 1907 were revived by scrip 
talk and the hoarding of currency. 

Said a Wall Street reporter of long 
experience: 

'*Abotit the smartest man 1 knew then 
was my old city editor. He was a Yan- 
kee-like man, single and saving, w^ho 
lived modestly and had a bit of money. 
,\moag other things he had about the 
limit on deposit in one of the savings 
banks. 

"We knew but couldn't publish until 
a fixed release date that the savings 
banks were going to enforce the rule re- 
quiring a 60 day notice of withdrawal. 
So my friend popped into his bank the 
next morning, withdrew his savings in 
cash, trotted down to Wall Street and 
sold his currency at a premium, getting 
a certified check in payment, 

"Then he ttxjk his check to a bond 
house and bought bonds which were in 

bad slump. 

"In a comparatively short time his 
bonds were up a lot and he made a sub- 
stantial profit. That chap retired when 
he was younger than I am and had 
enough to live on too/' 

On starting bank runs 

A BANK is a sensitive thing. Re- 
calling 1907, a veteran financial repiorter 
said: 

"We had a hot summer that year — 



or was it in 1908 anyway the situation 
was still ticklish, and I remember the 
head of one big bank saying to me: 1 
live in deadly terror that a horse will 
die in front of my bank. The crowd that 
would gather would be about enough to 
start people thinking there was a run 
on the bank and then there would be a 
run/ 

Which led a younger listener to say: 
"I know a Mid- West bank in front 
of w^hich has stood for 30 years a news 
vendor. He's a sort of protege of the 
bank, a cripple and subject to occasional 
t!I>ileptic fits. 

'lie had a fit the other day and FlI 
bet it wasn't three minutes before they 
had him through the bank, out the back 
door into an ambulance and on the way 
to the hospital. They didn't want any 
crowd at the door/' 

Tackling a big job 

NOT all bankers are conservative in 
their ideas for depression relief. Here's 
the plan one outlined to me: 

"The trouble with us is that weVe 
been going at things a little at a time 
and the whole effect has been nil. We've 
got to tackle the job as we did the war. 
Let's put an unemployment board like 
a draft board in every Congressional 
District. Find or even make work. Let 
the unemployed at it. Pay 'em $4 a day 
for three days a week for single men 
and four days for married men. That 
money 'd find its way into spending and 
you'd see factories opening. 

" Where 'd we get the money? The 
Government's credit is still good. We 
might have to spend $100,000,000 a 
week but that wouldn't last very many 
weeks. Men would be finding rather than 
losing regular employment. 

"But/' he added, "I shouldn't care to 
be quoted. Some of my associates might 
think I wasn't quite safe and sane/* 

Resenting inaugural address 

WHILE Wall Street comment on the 
inaugural address was outwardly ap* 
proving there was in quiet comers some 
resentment at President Roosevelt's ref* 
erence to bankers. 

''Unscrupulous money changers/' *1n- 
dieted in the courts of public opinion," 



who have "fled from their high seats in 
the temple of our civilization'' — phrases 
like those didn't please the banking com- 
munity. 

We may have worse laws 

ONE danger in the present situation is 
that unwise and hurried banking legis- 
lation may result. It may be that neither 
the congressional nor the public mind is 
in a temper to think calmly and to dis- 
cuss logically new laws affecting banks. 
There is certain to be pressure for guar- 
antee of bank deposits, a project which 
has been a failure in the past when tried 
by the states and w^hich will find strong 
opposition from bankers and business. 

New type^ of bank account 

TALKING with a man of wide experi- 
ence in the world of banking, I put to 
him this question: 

'*Is this a foolish suggestion that in 
the future we shall see banking take this 
form: tliat a depositor may take say 
SIO.OOO to his bank and deposit it in 
two ways — $2,000 in his checking ac- 
count to be kept absolutely liquid and 
for handling which he should pay a 
small charge. The remaining $8,000 to 
go into an investment account, which 
could not be withdrawal before a stated 
time and would bear interest.'* 

This banker's answer was: 

"I couldn't, of course, even guess that 
things would work out in that way, al- 
though I don't consider the suggestion 
foolish. I think it quite likely that we 
shall see some change in the contractual 
relation of the bank and the depositor. 
Very possible, too, is further separation 
of commercial investment and savings 
banking. Perhaps we shall see a further 
effort to make one national banking sys- 
tem under federal control." 

Secretary Woodin 

THOUGH not a Wall Street man, Wil- 
liam S. Woodin has s^ienl the bulk of 
his mature business life within a stone's 
throw of the Stock Exchange and the 
best known commercial banks. He has 
been closely affiliated in business and in- 
dustrial matters will) Wall Street's lead- 
ers and, though small of stature, he un- 
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was 
nothing 
to keep 
them out! 

VVATCIIMAN Hr.ACK -JACKED — 
EOL IPMEN I SJOLLS a nen^paper 
headline tuduy, perhiip.% a situation 
thai may face you tomorrciw « , . 
When your pffJt>€rty boufiilarics arc nothing 
more than lines on a map— how c^n you keep 
Dut I he sneak- thieves, the prowlers and the 
trouble mjkers? 

Sturtly^ unclimbable Cyclone Fence is your 
t>cst protection ag^iinst perty thievery— tool 
and matenal losses. Allows outdoor storage in 
safety. Guards IsoLiu^l equipment. KcJuces 
Gives uninterrupted privacy 
to workmen and their 
operations* Keeps crowds 
away from dangers. 
Proper location of gutcf 
gives you d definite con- 
trol of entrances and cxits^ 
In these many wavs 
Cyclone Fence pays (ox 
itscif yearly, Copjwr-srccl 
eniliirance and factory 
crew erection give added 
Viiluc, Write Dept* N for 
full informacion^ 




II n<E and IROS 
School* J n^tl uf ion i« 
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Q^clqne pence 

Cyclone Fence (Company 

1UlSiE»ihlT Oir UNltiD fTATfc fTtCL CO«ft)* 1 T)0«t 

B R \ M :i 1 F-S I N r If I \ < : J I* V 1 1;. 1 1' i 
S t an du rd hen ce Campu ny , iy^k lanil « Oil, 



bus ffnc€ matit fxriutimlif ttu 
CyrtaM Frnct {'ompani/ ami 
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doubledly measurei^ up mentally and 
intdleciually with the bt^l of them. 

\V<»<idin may, therefore, be said to be 
the Wall Strewn refjresentative in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet, and certainly Wall 
Street has never had any misKivings as 
to his stand on such important matters 
as sound money and the gold basis. 
With res|:>ect to war debts, tariff and 
taxes, there is ample ground for a wide 
difference of opinion since, in the Wall 
Street district ils<»lf. no one can predict 
with any certainty just how such mat- 
ters may bt* regarded at any i>articular 
time. The financial district is not lack- 
ing in ardent advocates of war debt can- 
cellation, while other representative 



leaders of finance maintain that Eurojie 
has fallen down disgracefully on her en- 
its and net^ds nKJie than any- 
-tiffenint! of her moral spine. 

Ambidextrous bankers 

WHEN a banker is seen takrng a tram 
to Washington these days no one knows 
whether he's going tfcefore the Senate 
Banking Currency Committee and be 
asked to make a public confession, or 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and tell the W(>rld and the Gwernment 
how to run their affairs, 

Sometimes the same man is t xj>ectt*d 
to do btith. 



Does Thrift Really Pay? 



HBRK'S a copy of a htier writttti liu 
otkej day by a father to his 50« iVi col- 
lege. How does it sltike you? Read it 
and, if you agree with the father, tear 
it out and mail the letler to your con- 

My Deak Son: 

In your last letter you said you were 
keeping exfx^nses down and exjx^cted to 
finish up in June with a slight surplus, 
^'du might, you said, buy a si-cond hand 
car from a departing senior, if I didn't 
get (ireachy and tell you to put the 
money in your savings account. 

A few years ago I'd have voted for 
the savings account right off. All your 
life I've been telling you that, while 
money wasn't the only thing in life, it 
was a mighty good thing to have. I've 
always felt that it was passible to be 
happy without being rich, but that it 
made for peace of mind to have some- 
thing laid away for your old age. 

Since you were a small b<.>y Fve tried 
to teach you to save a little, **to keep a 

j bit ahead of the game." You weren't 
very big when I got you a savings bank 

, and taught you to put an tKcasiona! 

I penny in it. 

I remember once how you htsilered 
when you dropped in a particularly new 
and shiny cent and it dawned on you 
that you couldn't get it back. 

When you were big enough to have 
an allowance I urged you to oi:«?n your 
own savings bank account and put away 
a little from time to time. 

Discouraged at banks 

BUT now I'm not so sure. I'm fccUng 
a good deal the way you did when you 
figured you couldn't get back your shiny 
cent. 

If you have got this far in this let- 
ter you're probably asking yourself, 
"What's come over the old man? Has he 



i^utie iiui^f I Mayljt^ "iild man ' and 
''gone nuts" aren't the right phrases, I 
can't keep track of current slang. ) 

The fact is that I've always practiced 
what 1 preached. I've always saved a 
little, always had an eye on *'the rainy 
day" and all that, and now I'm w^onder- 
ing if I didn't make a mistake. 

Only small tti vestments 

I HAVEN'T any "investments" in any 
important sense of the word. I've never 
made more than two or three purchases 
that could be called speculative, and in 
every one of em I've been so scart^ that 
I've run out as sikjo as I saw a small 
profit or a small loss. 

In fact I've just been a small time 
saver and what's happened? 

Well, I've always kept some money 
in a savings account, not a lot but a few- 
hundred dollars, and now I'm told that 
I can only draw out a little of it at a 
time and that it'll be a long time be- 
tween draws. Why? W*ell, I don't quite 
know but I suppose it*s because some 
other man who borrowed my money 
won't pay or more likely just cant pay. 
Anyway I st^^m to be the goat and I 
did without a lot of things to keep that 
money where I could get it when I 
needed it. 

Then I've got some m<^ney in a Build 
ing and Loan. I always thought that 
was a g(K>d safe place. I didn't exr)ect 
to take any money out on shght jjrovo- 
cation. 

I planned to keep it there and after 
a while cash in, but I figured I could 
get it if 1 nec^ded it. Now the papers are 
full of plans to help the fellow who bor- 
rowed mf>ney to buy a home, I 'm sorry 
for him. It's hard to lose out on a 
house. But how about the fellow w^ho 
loaned the money? It's just as hard for 
him to lose. 

When I was a little ahead of the game 
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^iV INVITATION 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

To the Business Men of America: 

YOU are invited to attend the Twenty-first An- 
nual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which will be held in 
Washington, May 3 to 5, 1933. 

This year'&s meetiiig romes at a time when the country is 
beset with eeouomic dilfirulties. Business, buffeted throuj^h 
more than three years of world-wide economic depression, still 
faces a future of uncertainty. The government itself struggles 
with juohlems which must be solved if the difficulties that 
check our economic advance are to be overcome. With sound 
solutions the country can look forwanl to a new |>eriod of 
progress* 

The President of the United States has accepted an invita- 
tion to address the meeting, subject of course to the usual qual- 
ifications as to intervening jiublic demands on his time. 

Upon the country's business organizations rests the respon* 
sibility of identifying the forces which prevent recovery and 
of advancing measures to correct them. The opi>ortunity is 
given in the Chamber\s annual meeting, which will bring to- 
gether the representatives of chambers of commerce antl trade 
associations of the country. 

The imnu^diate problems will be presented by outstanding 
speakers and will he made subject for general discussion by 
those attending the meeting. 

Out of the meeting will come recommendations represent* 
ing the unified viewpoint of our business interests as to emer- 
gency and long-range courses that should be taken. 



rHESIDKJVT 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr/rr/i 30, 1933 
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TKe Greenbrier 
and Cottaoes 

*flmericas Most T^pout if ul -fill" Year Retort 

Superb Golf 
Tiidinq 
end Polo 



Complete 



EH f C«*<w«t Ka^ ft ^f 



Tariff 

EiirefNion or Anw^c^ n 
P Ion in Hflr mcK% 





In the neighborhood of the uptown business dis^ 
trict, the smart sliops, the theatreSt and close to the Grand 
Central Station and rapid transit systems, the Hotel Barclay 
with its Colonial appointments makes a delightful home for 
business executives and their families on visits to New^ York* 

• * • 1 1 1 EAST 48th STREET • • • 

WARREN T. MONTGOMERY. Min«fsmiE Dtr«cior 

c:>A/eunhrh^ 



a ft'w I 
of bors' . 

a Kood safe thing to do. Not a very high 
rate of intcrcsl, of course, bat safe! Sure 
nolhinK could be safer. I knew the folk 
who lived here and. all in aft. they were 
a pretty fine lot and 1 always kind of 
figured 1 wa^ lending to them. Now I 
read in the paper that Congress is put* 
ting through a bill authorizing cities to 
put off for ten years payment of interest 
or principal. 

Maybe Td have done better to buv 
a nt w auinmnbile with part of thai 
Sr>JH)(i I've driven the old Ford a g<xxl 
many miles. 

Paid off the mortgage 

I DONT know much ab*>ut farming. 
My father was a farmer but lie turned 
ihe farm over to your Uncle John to run 
for him and came to live in the city 
about the time 1 was old enough to g<i 
to High School. 

Wiien he died, I was settled in tin 
city and John took the farm and your 
Aunt and I had a mortgage for our 
share of it. 

John paid it off, bit by bit, and I put 
that money by. Since then he's managed 
to keep pretty well out of debt, he tells 
me. That's about all I know of farm 
mortgagi*s, but 1 do have policies in 
three life insurance comi>anies, and 1 
suppose those companies have loaned 
money on farms. 

Most insurance comj-ianies do. Now 
I see that Congress is monkeying with 
a bill tf> susi)end all farm foreclosures 
for two years. My policies don't seem 
so good as they once did. Maybe I'll 
have to pay higher premiums. May 
be the annual dividend which helps pa> 
the premiums will btt cut. 

It isn't sf> easy paying premiums and 
I sort of counted on those dividends. 
Vm not getting any younger and, as 
you knciw. my salary has been cut and 
may be* again. 

Should have spent more 

I USED to wish I had a tittle more life 
insurance, I'm not so sure now. Maybe 
I ought to have taken that trip to 
EurojK? your Mother and I talked aliout 
so many years. 

I guess Tve written too much. son. 
but I had to tell you how I felt. I m like 
a man that kept the umbrella ready for 
a rainy day and then w^hen it rained the 
umbrella had rusted out. 

Sf)metimes I think the real "forgotten 
man" in all this is the man who tried 
to pay his bills and save his money. 

But I guess it'll straighten itst^lf out. 
Perhaps after all you'd better not buy 
the car and put the mf)ney in the bank. 
You're kind of young to be running a 
car and a little money might be handy 
when you're just out of college. 

Yours, 
Dad 
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WanamakiT, John, (Silver Kingl 
Wcsiinirhouse Dectric Elevator 
Company , 3rd Cov- 

Westinghouse Eleciric & Mfg. 
Company 61 
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^I^TAis IS me of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 




Tomorrow's 
Successes 

need Today's 
Promotion 



^/ WHEN Winston Churchill said 
Jf^j in 1924: 'The whole consuming 
power* in any considerable 
period of time, is the central test fact 
in the economic mass life of any na- 
tion/ he six)ke of business from the 
astute wisdom of a historian. 

Today there are other Winston 
Churchills in American business who 
are wisely viewing a ^'considerable 
period of time" rather than indulging 
in a mere close-up. Several years from 
now, when we look back, we will ap- 
plaud these men» envy them, because 
of their cool understanding of basic 
facts. 

Likewise, tomorrow's successes in 
products are inevitable. They will not 
have been spectacular, backed by plung- 
ers who try to '*lurn advertising on and 
off like water from a faucet/' as Francis 
H, Sisson says, "and expect it to be 
effective." But unquestionably they will 
be products advertised as consistently 
in the lean years as in the fat. Since ad- 
vertising is so irrevocably an integral 
part of consumption, the long-haul must 
be the guiding rK:>Iicy, and pul motor 
treatments must be recognized as ex- 
pedients. 

As an economic force, planned ad- 
vertising continues to prove itself a vital 
factor in Winston Churchills analysis 
of consumption. When the turn comes. I 
wise strategists will profit handsomely | 
from their victories made during the de- 
pression and it is equally destined that 
unusual credit will be given to sound 
persistent advertising. 

Mark O'Dea, pTesident 
Mark O'Dea & Company 



SECURITY 
in Steady Hands 

Men who insist on the security of steady 
hands (and ner\xs) are switching to 
SANO cigars> cigarettes and pipe tobac- 
co, the quality tobacco products held by 
laboratory control to less than 1 % nice* 
tine. 

Switch to SANO yourself for two weeks. 
You will feel better, look better, ihlfik 
better and u^orJ^. better. SANO is on sale 
at all fine hotels, dobs and tobacconists. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$L to us for 7 Invincible ci^^ars. Money 
refunded if SANO is not satisfactory. 

HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC. 
81 Washington Street, New York 

Makers of SANO ctgareUcs and pipe tobacco 




What is Patented Dista nee? It IS the 
patented inner fining, found only In the 
Silver King, which insures absolute co- 
hesion between cover and core. It allows 
the tightly wound elastic threods to un* 
loose a 1 1 their power — 7 to 1 2 y a rd s more 
[as shown by tests made in England). 
Now, oil the sting of your swing js in the 
"ping' of the Silver King... Low handi- 
cap players are now offered the Silver 
King Plus at 75 cents — sold only by 
professionals* 

ATI prFce? subject ti> ehQrtQff withoui fiotic«. 

John Wanarnai<er New York, BVay at m St 

Sofc Distributer in th^ Uniled St<fttt f^r 
NiW ■ / 

crKirtO 

KING OF THEM ALL \J 

A new ifitmber of the Silver King lamlly— 
Silv«rtowri Lynx 45 c^nl'^. 
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Taxes up and Income down 

Property Owners welcome the substantial 
saving offered by Mutual Fire Insurance 




It was never 
easy to man- 
age property 
successfully. 
Today it is 

» harder than evert with taxes higher — 
rents lower — collections difficult and 

• refinancing a problem. 
In this situation there is one sea* 
sible, sound economy available to any 
property owner anywhere — ^the saving 
offered by mutual fire insurance. 

This saving has been familiar and 
helpful to hundreds of thousands of 
property owners for many years — yet 
it is now attracting additional thou- 
sands every month. 

Today over 37 billion dollars worth 
of American property is protected 
against fire under mutual policies. 
Owners muiuaHy insured save a total 
of over $60,000,000 a year. 

Seventy-five leading, legal reserve 
companies make up the Federation of 



Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
These sound, well financed organ if.a 
tions with an average corpo- 
rate age of fifty years, arc 
qualified to furnish you pro- 
tection and service at the 
lowest possible cost. 

In the past three years 




substantial part of his premium — a 
net saving since mutual premium rates 
are in general no higher than 
those of other first grade, 
legal reserve companies. 

If you are interested in re- 
ducing your overhead costs, 
write today for a list of Fed- 



these companies have re- tuHSt^i4*mifitx^m*mh,r oration companies and an 

turned over $43t000,000 in r«»tflwjr n/ r*r f^dtra^ explanation of the benefits 

ividcnds* 1 he individual , . . available to you through 

policy-holder has received a AmtHtan Mmtmui Aitia%c*, mutual insurance. 

MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

An American Institution 
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WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 



FedtritieiQ of MutUiil Firt iDiurinct Coft]pani»» 

Rouen 210? — ^30 North Mtckjf Avenue, Chjcifo« tllinou. 
Gen tic men: Kmilly »cni<l itie a liit of Pedtfiitiuu compini^et^ ilio a futl eiplanji* 
tion 111 thf np^rittoti ind beoetiu af mutual Are iPiurADce. 

Namt _ 



i|# YMAkS O f SUC CBSSFVl OFHRATtUN TBSTIhf TO T H H SOUNBSRSS OF THE MU TUAL i'LAN Of if^SVMA NCM 
^^^^^^^^^^^^BJFArw wfUimff It Fiihiaatiok op Mutual FiiC In$vitiij«ai Com fan lu pt^te mtniM 



The Wcstinghousc Floor Selectors shown below for a 
group of earssimplify apparatm from penlhouse to pit 




— and Westinghouse gave the elevator an electrical ^^brain/' 
How do you know the elevator will stop whf^n tlie button is pressed? 
The Westinf^house Floor Selector is the device, entirely elect ricaL that actually 
informs the elevator to aosiver your call, Tbis, as in other Westinjjhouse 
engineering achievements for vertical transportation, reduces operating and 
maiDtenance costs. Out-of-date elevators are an extravagance* Let Wcstinirhouse 
enf^ineers show you how quickly modernized elevators pay for themselves. 



Westinghouse 



Modernization bv Westinghouse • every 

"change over'* presenia its own problems* Any building 
referred to Westinghouse is given individual, carefril study 
to insure the most economical, intelUgent recommandations* 



Electric Elevators 



